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“NEW-YEAR’S VISITING IN NEW YORK. | 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


‘PUBLISHERS’ .CARD. 


Mr. new Story, 
with many huinorous 4iustrations by the author, is com- 
menced in the DecEMBER number of Harper’ 

It is printed from early sheets, received-from the author 
in advance of publication in England; for which the 
Publishers pay Mr. Thackeray the sum of $2000. 


‘gg With the fall knowledge of this arrange- 
ment, the proprietors of the New York Tribune, 
who have been leading advocates of an inter- 


national Copyright Law, and profess the warm- 


est regard for the interests of British authors in 


this country, have begun 


to copy this Story from our Magazine 
into.their paper, though without the author's ad- 
mirable illustrations. ‘The same-partics, under 
the same circumstances, reprinted upon us Mr. 
Dickens’s “Little Dorrit,” for which we paid 
the author Two Thousand Dollars. 

No American publisher can afford to give two 
thousand dollars for early sheets of a foreign work 
which is instantly reprinted upon him by a rival 
in business." 

The course of the Tribune is, therefore, de- 
cidedly calculated to deprive the British author 
of the only compensation he can get, in the pres- 
ent state of the copyright law. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SaTURDAY, January 2, 1858. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

Tuts number of the Weekly commences a new 
volume. 

THe Contents of the first volume, published in 
the last number, justify the assertion that no pub- 
lication, either in America or in Europe, contains 
an equal amount of instruction and entertainment. 
The proprietors intend to spare no pains or expense 
to make the coming volume still more valuable 
and welcome. 

The Weekly will contain portraits of prominent 
men Omthe time ; pictures of the most striking events 
of the day, abroad or at home; illustrations of what- 
ever is new and important in architecture, science, 
and art; sketches of travel, with copious illustra- 
tions ; light and entertaining gossip on society and 
the times we live in; the continuation of Bulwer’s 
story, ‘‘ What will he do with it?’’ other stories, 
the best that can be had, abroad or at home; hu- 
morous and social pictures, original and selected ; 
genial and instructive essays; the continuation of 
that admirable compendium of wit and humor, 
“Things Wise and Otherwise ;’’ a copious sum- 
mary of news, foreign and domestic ; a complete 
review of the money, merchandise; and produce 
markets, etc., etc. 

The price being only five cents a number, or 
$2 50 a year, the proprietors do not hesitate to say 
that the Weekly is the cheapest and best newspaper 
in the world. 


THE OLD YEAR. 


ore year which has just’ ended has been 
chiefly memorable, in this country, by the 
commercial revulsion which broke out late. in’ 
the summer. Politifally, there have been~but' 
few events of note during the year.. Even the 
prospect which we had at one time of commem- 
orating the fall by the final settlement of the 
Kansas question, has been falsified by late. 
events; that, with that other vexed question, 
the Central American dispute with Efigland, 
must be carried forward to the year 1858. 
When the yéar 1857 was ushered in, the coun-. 
try was still panting under the excitement of an 
unusually yiolent contest for the Presidency ; 
long before summer came, every trace of dis-° 
turbance had disappeared, and people had ceased | 
to speak or even to think of politics. A.speek' 
of war in Utah has hardly roused men from their. 
attitude of indifference; and the operations of | 
General William Walker in Nicaragua, whi 1 
a twelvemonth ago awakened a good deal of at-’ 
tention and sympathy, attract very little inter- 
est. Altogether, the year closes as it has ran, . 
as the brokers would say, on a very dull politi-' 
cal market. 
Abroad, the feature of the year has been, the 
Mutiny inIndia. Spain, France, Russia, Ger- 
many, and the rest of the world, have been qui- 
et enough; their history for 1857 can be very 
briefly written. But the eyes of the world have 
been fixed with unusual concern on the strug- 
gle which began in the Presidency of Bengalin | 
the month of May last, and which, even at the 
present time, can not be considered as “C~ 
This general concern has mainly arisen trem 
the horror excited by the gtrocities of the Sepoys. 
When the revolt first broke out, the notorious 
misgoverament and abominable tyranny of the 
East Indian Government rather led disinterest-. 
ed spectators to wish well to the insurgent cause. 
The Sepoys seemed to be men fighting for free- 
dom. But not many wecks had elapsed before 
news came of outrages beyond the power of lan- 
guage to deseribe—of the butchery of little chil- 
dren and fair young girls by the Sepoys; and 
in an instant the sentiment of the civilized world 
expernenced a change. From the day that the 
first accounts of the slaughter of women and 
children were published, no respectable voice 
has been raised in defense of the Indian muti- 


! the cry has been universal for their punishment, 


and the blood-thirsty indignation of the British 
in India has been shared alike by every civil- 
ized people on the globe. 

By this time, as every one knows, the sup- 
pression of the revolt is a mere question of a 
few weeks. ‘Thanks to the exploits of Havelock, 
‘Wilson, Greathead, and the other great soldiers 
| whom this affair has brought into notice, the 
“year ,1857 will not end till every man in India 
is satisfied of the hopelessness of the endeavor 
to throw off the foreign yoke. The mutiny will 
be an episode as brief as thrilling in the future 
history of Hindostan: 

This and the revulsion are the only events 
that will be remembered of the year. There 
was, at onc fime, a prospect that the year might 


China; but that, too, has been postponed. The 
year will rank in history as decidedly dull. 


THE FINANCIAL PANIC IN EUROPE. 


_ Europe never saw so wide-spread a commer- 

cial revulsion as the one which took its rise in 
New York last September, and is now raging 
from Portugal to St. Petersburg, and from Scot- 
land to Turkey. Till within our day, at least 
half of Europe enjoyed immunity from financial 
revulsions from the reason which now keeps 
Spain calm and undisturbed in the midst of the 
general tumult: there was no commerce to be 
overthrown. The magnitude of the present 
disaster is in exact proportion to the extent of 
the previous commercial activity. Spain laughs 
at revulsions, because commercial paralysis is 
the normal state of things there; the Bank of 
France gains specie and safely outrides the 
storm, because the French are gamblers and 
shopkeepers, not merchants; but London and 
Hamburg, the great seats of trade and enter- 
prise, are almost overwhelmed by the intensity 
ofthe pressure. And as there has been through- 
out Europe a general and large increase of trade 
and industry within the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, the revulsion is far more sweeping and 
terrible than any that have ever been witnessed 
before. 

Legislatures, there as here, are beating their 
brains in search of causes and remedies. All 
the currency doctors have specifics, which, if 
taken according to prescription, will forever pre- 
cludé a recurrence.of such accidents as commer- 
cial revulsions and‘bank suspensions. But the 
public wisely looks with no great confidence on 
these advisers and their nostrums. 

It has long since been obvious to all conscien- 
tious observers that the revulsion flowed natu- 
rally from the undue expansion that was based 
on the production of gold-from California and 
Australia. The increase of wealth which the 
world derived from these sources was immensely 
magnified by the imagination of merchants; and 
commerce, industry, and enterprise of all kinds, 
received a development based upon and propor- 
tioned to.the magnified—not the real—increase 
of our resources. It has taken six years for the 
error which underlay this development to pro- 

duce. its, effects. ‘They have come at last, how- 


was reared on the gold discoyeries, has com- 
pletely broken down. 


of the cause suggests the effect. We must 
undo the work which was-faulty, and start 
afresh on a solid basis. Prices must fall to 
their old level, and remain no further above 
it than our actual gain of wealth will justify. 
Liquidation — general liquidation—here and 
abroad, must precede any solid recovery. When 
.prices haye fallen; when the necessaries of life, 
:labor, \land,,merchandise,.and every purchase- 
able, commodity have declined to the neighbor- 
‘hood, ef,the point at which they stood in 1850, 
then, but not till then, will it be safe to conclude 
.that,the storm has passed and the sunshine is 
beginning. 

' What will come of all the projects that are 
being ventilated in the newspapers for new bank 
and patent anti-revulsion svstems? 
‘Nething ‘at all. As to the banks, they are a 
mere atom in the general bucket; though they 
undosbtedly helped the error which led to our 
trouble,. they did so, merely in obedience to the 
general public sentiment, and as an integral part 
of the commercial system; they are not, in re- 
ality, amy more guilty of our ruin than any 
particnlar drop in a glassful of poison is more 
rightly chargeable than the other drops with the 
death of the man who drinks it. Weshall have 
no more bank restrictions; there are enough and 
to spare, .if only they are fairly carried out by 
the men who have the control of the banks. 
Nor shall we have any legislation of conse- 
quence for the prevention of future commercial 
crises; for the simple reason that no legislation 
can be framed which shall devolve upon man- 
kind the duties of prudence and wisdom. So 
long as mankind continue to be hopeful and 
credulous, revulsions will occur at periodical 
intervals, and no human effort can avail to pre- 
vent them. We may learn, as individuals, to 
guard against them, and always to be prepared 
for sudden disaster; but the commercial world 
as a whole must make up its mind to revulsions 
at set periods, just as men and women make up 


neers. On the contrary, throughout the world 


their minds to regular attacks of disease. 


have been commemorated by the opening of | 


ever, and the gorgeous edifice of credit which. 


“What. then is to follow? The mere mention 


SETTLEMENT OF THE KANSAS | 
QUESTION. 
Ir our news from Kansas be true, the Terri- 


torial Legislature have cut the Gordian:kpot in; 


a rather unexpected manner, by directing that 


the people of the Territory shall be at liberty to. 


reject altogether the Constitution framed at Le- 


compton, when the slavery clause. is submitted 
to their vote. This would seem to cure all de- 
fects, and to leave no.one the least room for’ 
It is still passible that the - 


further agitation. 
turbulent spirits who are in such force in Kan- 
sas may endeavor to defeat the settlement of 
the dispute by fresh illegal demonstrations ; 
but, on the whole, considering the state of pub- 
lic feeling, and the presence of the United States 
troops, the chances are the other way. 

The politicians are entitled to general and 
sincere sympathy at this bereavement.. Kansas 
has been for three years a vache a /ait to all of 
them, North as well as South; they have lived 
on her, traded on her, built on her the edifice 
of their hopes. And now she is taken from 
them. Let us, with every expression of deep 
commiseration, hope and trust that many weeks 
may not elapse before some fresh excitement 
breaks out to take the place of Kansas, and 
supply the politicians with the eapital without 
which their vocation would cease to pay. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS. 


Tne English have one advantage over us: 
they report their Parliamentary debates in full ; 
we give but a meagre summary of ours. Hence 
very few people in this country have any accu- 
rate notion of the speeches which Senator Doug- 

“las, for instance, has delivered on the pending 
issue between himself and the Administration. 
It is a serious loss. ‘Those speeches deserve to 
be reported in full. 

The late news from Kansas renders it proba- 
ble that the present antagonism between Sena- 
‘tor Douglas and the Administration will shortly 
cease, the cause being,temoyed> We are thus 
open to no suspicion of, partisanship if we say 

that the speeches of theTHinois Senator on this 
Kansas question deserve to be collected as mod- 
els of strong, practical, logical eloquence ; that 

they can bear a comparison with the best pro- 
ductions of Webster and Marcy, and that they 
are far better adapted for the study of young 
lawyers and politicians than nine-tenths of the 
books of oratory which are now in vogue. — 


THR LOUMNGER. 


Wirs this number of the Weekly begins the sec- 
ond volume. ds the curtain rises, the Lounger 
stands, with the rest of the dramatis persone, put- 
ting his hand on his heart, and making a bow. 

He claims that he has worked in good company ; 
that, on the whole, a fair result has been produced; 
that, viewed with shrewd and calculating eyes, you 
have rarely bought a better five cents’ worth than 
when you have bought this paper. 

You have had plenty of illustrations of places 
famous for the moment by the force of events; or 
always famous, by the force of historic, romantic, 


rf religious association. You have had portraits 


of great men of all kinds all over the world—pic- 
tures of manners and customs in all countries— 
plans, and maps, and panoramas; you have had 
admirable drawings of character and national life, 
such as Hoppin's Newport Sketches, and his beau- 
tiful Thanksgiving scenes; and humorous, satiric- 
al, witty, and delightful bits, from all the best of 
our own and the most noted among the foreign art- 
ists. ‘There'are some people who do not like pic- 
tures; but, upon the whole, the taste of the world 
approves them, so that ours might well be called 
the age of illustration. How much Thackeray's 
‘** Virginians” gains from his own quaint illustra- 
tions! If you can take in a subject through two 
senses, so much the better. ; 

Then, for reading, have you not had the most 
eminent and the most unknown (perhaps none the 
less deserving) authors? From Dickens, Bulwer, 
Wilkie Collins, the Man About Town, the Bohe- 
mien, ‘* Prattle and Tattle,” ‘‘ Chat,” the Eprror 
himself; little sketches, amusing, pathetic, eccen- 
tric; calm surveys of books and literature, of art 
and society, and the great world of news, with 
Nelly Lancer and the other favoring correspondents 
of our Letter-box ? 

A fair purchase for five cents. 

Now begins the second lustrum, with all the ad- 
vantage of increased knowledge and wider expe- 
rience. As we all stand bowing to you, our most 
gracious public and patron! we know what you 
want—we have felt your pulse—and the hands 
upon our hearts are the assurance to you that, if 
we have rightly read your tastes and wishes, we 
will most industriously strive to gratify them. - 

Precious public! it is your five cents that shall 
keep our five senses busy for your entertainment. 
Behold us in a line !—fraternally linked by the 
hands—bowing in profound humility, and wishing 
you a happy New-Year! We know our places. 
We make moonlight and thunder behind the scenes. 


We are dreadfully afraid ‘of you people who sit in 


front, eating pea-nuts, and knowing perfectly well 
that we are only Nick Bottom and Snug the joiner, 
and no lion at all; and when we make our most 
successful rain, we listen behind in terror lest you 
should cry (for we know that you know all about 
it) ‘‘ Beans! beans !”’ 

So, here begins the Second Act. The celebrated 
Sir Bulwer Lytton will now show what he is going 
to do with it; and whatever is done by him, or any 
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-bedy else.any where, shall not fail to come to your 
gars and eyes as rapidly as possible. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS ! 


‘‘THE merry, merry bells of Yule” will have 
flied.into silence before the Lounger can wish his 
Merry Christmas. But the good wishes do not.end 
with the music of the bells. They run through all 
the year like the beauty of the gifts and the voices 
of the children who hail the day. 

Christmas is, of course, a universal festival in 
all Christendom ;' but it seems to belong especially 

-to England. In Italy it is magnificent, if you see 
the Pope in procession and the holy. cradle in the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore. ‘In Germany it 


as gay as any festival’can be .in those gray 


German. December days, and the Christmas trees 
twinkle with their fiery blossoms in many happy 
homes. In France few festivals rise above the 
general level of festivity, so as to be especially re- 
marked. In America to have a holiday is to draw 
an elephant. But in England the day is most 
closely intertwined with a hundred associations. 
The poets, the story-tellers, and the historians all 


delight in it, so that English literature is fragrant 


with the misletoe. The mere word Christmas is a 
spell to conjure visions of cheerful country-life—of 
charity aroused in the city—of glad hearts, good 
cheer, and dance, and song, and a general feeling 
of the great common humanity typified in Him 
whose. birth the day commemorates. 

Of these English authors Milton and Dickens 
are the two whose names are most closely blended 
with the season. 

Milton’s hymn of the Nativity is one of the 
greatest of odes. It is the stateliest strain of the 
most stately of poets. It has a majesty of rhythm 
almost beyond that of any other work in litera- 
ture; a grandeur like that of a vast cataract or an 
ample river, full at once of repose, of power, and 
of grace. The religious severity of Milton's mind 


—his expansive scholarship, which compelled trib- | 


utes of beauty for the adorning of his verse from 
every region of literature—his imagination, which 
‘used for illustration among these only what was 
in its very name musical or inevitably suggestive 
by its association—that regal melancholy, profound 
yet bright, like the sea in summer—all that is most 
distinctive in Milton’s character and genius leaves 
its impress upon this wondrous hymn. 

Charles Lamb says Milton should be read to the 
playing.of organs; but this hymn makes its own 
music. It flows on with billowy harmonies. 
‘Humboldt. tells us of the musical rocks upon the 
banks of the Orinoco, filling all the air with mel- 
ody—so rolls the hymn of the Nativity, like a 
inagnificent river through a silent land, pealing 
forth a celestial song. 

Yet if the general character of this noble hymn 
suggests the vast sky of stars which overhung the 
listening Syrian shepherds, so do the ‘‘ Christmas 
Carols” recall the songs of peace and good-will 
which those shepherds heard beneath those stars. 

There were never such sermons before, never 
such stories with a moral, as the Christmas tales 
of Dickens. The play of humor, of pathos, of ex- 


quisitely exaggerated character—each of which | 
‘ would make the fame of any author—are all dex- 
terously subordinated to the simple moral, a course | 
which would ruin the fame of almost any other au- | 


thor. 

Probably few writings of any kind have ever had 
a more direct good influence upon men and society, 
or more beautifully shown how the magic of gen- 
ius elevates and illuminates. The dark, dingy, 
dreadful town, with poverty, and toil, and crime, 
is made, under the light of a few generous Chris- 


tian emotions, to glow and shine like the celestial . 


city. Simple virtues invest common men and 
women like heavenly robes, and in the homeliest, 
most surprising, most touehing, and memorable 
manner, the profoundest words ef the teacher who 
names the day, are borne in upon the mind and left 
flowering in the heart—‘‘the kingdom of heaven 
is within you.” | 

In all Christian churches, as is -most fit, a sol- 
emn service is held on Christmas-day. Music and 
preaching, with the exchange of friendly greetings, 
and the quiet inward vow, celebrate the festival. 
But there is another service which may well be per- 
formed in every family by the hearth, the altar of 
the home, and that is the reading of the Bible story 
of Christ’s birth, followed by Milton’s hymn of the 


Nativity ; and for sermon and application and il- 


lustration, some one of Dickens's Carols. 
That is a service which will net seem, even to 
the youngest child, formal or a.matter of course ; 


but in the years to come, long and long hereafter, — 


when the genial pen that wrote the Carols writes 
no longer, and the voices that read the Carols now 
are silent forever, that youngest child may perpet- 
uate the fond tradition to his children, and add to 
the story and the hymn that tender pathos of asso- 
ciation which shall make his Christmas to his age, 
as his elders made it to his childhood—the loveliest 
day of the year—a feast-—a sacrament. 


THE PRESENT SEASON. 

‘*No, Sir, don’t talk tome. This is something 
I happen to know about. You may depend upon 
it there will not be half as many yisits,made by 
Santa Claus, or more properly: Saint-Nieholas, as 
in the last five years. No, Sir;:L-tell yon-no, Sir. 
Now mark my words; just mark,.my..words.” 

That is nota pleasing style of conversation, even 
‘when the other man has all his natural .advan- 
‘tages. But fancy the Lounger witl: his face.soap- 
ed, his head lying helpless. upon a barber's chair, 
and the razor at his very throat, and,.at this:fear- 
ful disadvantage, subject to hearing, that. qxasper- 
ating sort of conversation! 

First of all, it isn’t so; Santa Claus never comes 
to any body but children, and he will come to them 
during this last week of the year as much as ever ; 
not so richly laden, not with such stuffed pockets, 
but nobody who has ever given his child a gift 


jEnter Wews-boy. Here’s your Harper's Weekly ; 
EEE | beginning of a new volume; only five cents!” 
P 
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is vear because he may be poor- 
er. Any thing will answer—a wooden bucket—a 
puzzle—a book. Don't be afraid, lommies and 
Jimmies, you will be sure to get some remem- 
brance. Santa Claus will not forget you. 
But the rest of us he does not know. There is 
no lovely fiction of Santa Claus when Smith gives 
‘Brown a gold pencil (Brown is Smith’s book-keep- 
er at three huudred and twenty-five dellars per 
annum), nor when one dearest girl gives a love of 
a bracelet to another. And here is.where the loss 
willfall. This is the pretty exchange that will be 
annihilated by the hard times. | 


will do any less th 


But then this is a heavy piece of work at the 


best. The worst of. getting a present from some- 
body you are not intimate with is, that you can 
not help regarding it in the light of an involuntary 
loan. You haye no peace of mind until it is repaid. 
Therefore every man should consider maturely 
whether he has a right to give the little gift he is 
designing to bestow on his unsuspicious neighbor. 

Not that we are inclined to be too charitable. 
That is not a universal failing. But so often, when 
we get the steam up, we rush at it the wrong way, 
like a harbor-tug in the fog that meant to go to 
Tillietudlem, and finds, when it comes to itself, that 
it has also come to Sandy Hook. 

So it may be quite as well that the promiscuous 
present-giving has come to an end for the present ; 
and that Mrs. De Gall will not send a highly-em- 
bellished box of bonbons to Mrs. Hyssop, whom 


she loves as old orthodox Hebrews love pork. But 


she may take heart. We have not all gone to the 
bottom, nor has the bottom itself fallen out. The 
years will bring again the chance that this year 
loses, and the same things will be done hereafter 
as heretofore. 

But it will be well worth while to make a good 
start—at least for those who really wish to run well 
and arrive somewhere—by resolving from this time 
to make gifts mean something when biz people 
give them to big people. You love Bogyles enough 
to give him a light from your cigar. Now from 
Boggles up there are plenty of levels upon which 
people stand with you. Don't give your butter- 
woman a diamond pin. -If she have delicate honor 
she will decline it, or; if she must take it, the joy of 
her life is over for wondering how she can ever re- 
pay the favor. If she have a less sensitive feeling, 
she will sell it for what she can get. 

Your butter-woman ? ; 

Yes; but have you fully made up your mind 
which she is? 

You know she is not the woman who sells but- 
ter, but she who has not a soul above butter. 

Io vou think she is any the more disguised be- 
cause she may be hooped like an enormous firkin ? 
Have you never seen a grocer’s shop lined with 
satin and furnished with rosewood? Have you 
never swigged and smoked in bar-rooms with soft 
carpets and Bohemian glass ? 

Diamonds and pearls and roses are for maidens, 
and queens, and princesses ; and they are as likely 
to live in poor. houses and wear only clean clothes. 

‘* Fact, Sir, fact. Don’t talk tome. I tell you 
ves, Sirs Mark my words; yes, Sir, mark my 
words.” 

How does any man dare to talk in that way ? 
"Scat! get out! 

UR LETTER-BOX. 

Fiast of all, the Lounger wishgs his many cor- 
respondents the happiest of New Years, and all the 
luxuries of the season. 

His Letter-box has proved a kind of little trap 
to catch nightingales whose songs might otherwise 
have becn unheard—or a sort of Lord Ross’s tele- 
scope resolving a good deal of anonymous bril- 
liancy into fixed stars—or, yet once more, a shrewd 
spy-glass with which he has peered into many a 
hidden and remote nest, full of birds of pretty 
plumage and sweet voice—and he has beckoned 
the world to look over his shoulder and see and 
hear what he hears and sees. 

Thus to-day.he finds a strain from the banks of 
the Mis-issippi—not from a blue-bird or black- 
bird, for they are out of season—but green-birds 
are always in time, and, this time, intune. Why 
should the side-notes be omitted, as the bird re- 
quests? All his notes are valuable, and he ought 
to be proud of it in these dismal days. ne 


THE POETRY OF LOVE. 
“ There’s a great deal of poetry in love—it's all poetry.”—Old Play. 
1. The p»vetry of human love 
Is us constant stealing; word 
It thrills through every vital nerve, (Get some other word 
New pleasures still revealing. than pleasures. 


2. It open; beauties to the eye, trem 
Brings music to the ear, meone. Owner 
Gives holy essence to the sigh, pane™Pared: Verliaps 
And consecrates the tear. 2d stanza geod.) 
3. It beams in every sunny ray Not true, but geod— 
It trembles on the leaf; don’t mean 


It's rainbow glows upon the spray— (pad line. 
Tis all our joy or grief. Ww 
It binds our hearts in dearest ties, 
Gives brightest charms to life; (stanza 4. 
And breathes the language of the —can’t 
skies it.) 
To soften human strife. 
Thank Heaven that yet'tis mine to 
feel 
A love that may not dic; 
The blood without it would congeal, (2 Iast lines of 5 
The heart would petrify. good.) 


good 


= 


6. It almost brings me back to youth, © 
When faith and hope were young, (No. 6 “fair to 
And Nature's voice, in earnest truth, prime.”’) 


Was music on the tongue. 
. If gdther'd years so chill'd the heart 
hat it could love no longer, 
Then faith and hope might all de- (No. 1 “ middling.”) 


Pp 
And not, as now, grow stronger! 


Great Unknown! —If you print the above, 
leave off the side-notes. Mrs. Green says the 
lines will do; but I'confess I have not much faith 
in them, though I think she is a good judge of 
poetry (or judgess), for she always says mine is 
better than any other in the world, she believes. 
One reason for this opinion, however, may possibly 
be that she never reads any other. Besides, she 
is a very economical woman, and perhaps has a 
prejudice in favor of home-made poetry. It is a 


great thing in a family to make your own poetry 


one of them. 


any thing interesting. 


and your own mince-meat —thus, while Mrs. G. 

insists that my poctry is the best in the world, / 

know that her mince-pies were never equaled. 
Truly yours, = AmAzING GREEN. 

St. Louis, Deevmber, 1557. 

‘—Jim makes one mistake. ‘Phe Lounger did 
not hope ‘‘to draw people out,”’ but to draw them 
tn—to his box. But he makes no mistake when 
he speaks well of the ever-pointed pencil of Hop- 
pin. As for the Louwnger’s photograph, let it re- 
main invisible. Some things arc better unseen. 
There are some illusions, Jia, that should be cher- 
ished. ‘The outward appearance of the Lounger is 
A sensitive Oriental, who has mar- 
ried his wife while she is still vailed, might, and 
should, long hesitate in lifting the vail from her 
features. Let him believe her what he thinks all 


‘brides should be—young, beautiful, and modest. 


Let him. believe her to be Venas. But to lift the 
’ the possibility of illusion. Under 
Hecate are the same. 
ly appreciate what the Lounger 
consider the Lounger’s modesty. 

Dec., 155i. 

Dear LounGer,-—I appreciate letters, and to 
some people I like to address them. I havea good 
many correspondents, but very few of them write 
At first, when you invited 
every body to write to you, I thought it was a very 
strange idea, to say the best of it; but now I see 
into your object. You want to draw people out. 


-I must give you credit for being so w2ll versed in 


the operation. 

I don’t know as I lave any thing particular to 
say to you, only that I like you, and hope to get a 
printed letter from youevery week. I am glad to 
see Hoppin’s pencil so often in the Week/y, and the 
oftener it employs such a’genius as his the better 
for it. I consider Hoppin the best artist in Amer- 
ica—comic or otherwise. Don’t you, Lounger? 
By-the-by, talking of art, why will you not let 
Brady take your ambrotype or photograph, and 
put it at the head of your lounging place? Do let 
your admirers see your good old face. Yours truly, 

JIM. 


— Vol--te can say nothing of bishops of any kind 
which tne Lounger is not glad to hear. | In fact, 
only Modeste ought to write of such subjects; and 
if the English of this gentle correspondent is neither 
Addisonian nor Johnsonian, is that her fault? Are 
not her ideas clear enough? When the June sun 
shines, as it were, in a mottled manner through 
broken June clouds, do they obscure the light ? 

Not at all, Sir; not at all. 

Szuma, Ata., december 14, 1857. 

Dear, pear Louneer!!!—I wonder if the 
methodiste conferences of Alabama have any thing 
interesting for you to hear of? I (a brune, pla- 
tonic philosopher girl of seventeen) have attended 
their meetings for the Jast fifteen days, with about 
four hundred of my fellows silk-weavers, and found 
patient to the last; ay, even when the white hair, 
black eye-brow bishop told us that ‘“* Alabamians 
ladies have no medesty.” I was placed in a situ- 
ation to control the emotions of my sisters, and the 
result was: appearent insensibility ; it was not so 
to me, and the puzzling matter of my writing to you 
is: Did the honorable bishop attack our snuf-teeth- 
rubbing, our faces black, white and red painted, 
skirt-baloon wearing, or our moral and intellectual 
adjective ? | 

A propos, dear Lounger about baloons, Prosper 
‘ . & young entousiastic frenchman a friend of 
mine, ho, just now tel me that the Sun is stronger 
than th. usans of foacded rail-ways trains, (poverino) 
send you a new fori: o¢ aerostat with wich he prom- 
ise to convey the incomparable //arper across the 
oceanic plateau to the ‘‘ Badeauds parisiens” in less 
Chem he counts it by hours and minutes, 
with an head wind; he, or it is pretty quik, but he 
did not receive any news of his drawn baloon. 

Hooping, hoping you will enlightnen each idea, 
Hope’s King having taken the sceptre, I place 
under your royal dependency MOopDESTE. 

Nota Bene.—of those:400 ladies, there was 

good looking.. 6° | 

Pretty........ 3. 

Beautiful ..... 1 the last was me, of course. 

—Jonun ScumytTueE, of Albany, ought to know 
that a Lounger is not a being who can be torment- 
ed or troubled by any quantity of ‘‘ silly stuff.” Is 
not his very business the study of mankind? Is 
he not officially the recipient of an immense cor- 
respondence? Ought a coal-heaver to be discom- 
posed by dust ? 

In reply to his question, the Lounger says with 
alacrity that John Schmythe, of Albany, is doubt- 
less the secret occasion of the meeting of the late 


Scientific Congress in that city—an accomplished, . 


original, caustic,-and discriminating individual, 
with all the personal gifts and graces that dignify 
and adorn our common humanity. 

The Lounger is confident that his Letter-box 
will always be lighter (of couse, in the sense of 
iHuminated) by the favors of his good friend 


Schmythe. 

_ Most LEARNEp Lovuncer, —TI have taken the 
advice you gave me very kindly, and hope I shall 
profit by it. I have purchased a pair of specta- 
cles, and hope to see better than before. 
' And now, Mr. Lounger, as I believe you are 
pretty good at guessing, I should like to know 
what kind of a man, woman, or child you suppose 
Iam. Iam sure, with all your learning, you can 
not answer that question correctly. 

I am writing this on purpose to torment and 


‘trouble you with reading it, as I do not suppese_ 


you will publish or answer such silly stuff as this. 
I wish that I could find words to express how 
much I think of your paper. I would say that in 
my opinion it is the best that is published; and for 
you, my dear fellow, I have this wish: 
May your shadow never grow less, 
Nor your wit nor your wisdom grow small ; 
For you do make me think, I confess, 
You're an excellent Lounger withal. 
Yours, JoHN SCHMYTHE, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


—IsRAHIM BELLFLOWER may be very sure that 
if roses can understand singing, and nightingales: 
mean any thing when they prick their breasts and 
bleed sweet songs, the rose doves to hear the night- 
ingale, though that poetic bird may warble nothing 
else forever than ‘“* Deat beautiful rose.” 

What is true of roses is true of women; what is 
true of one sex is true of the other, for both are hu- 
man; what is true of womenis so, in respect of van- 
itv at least, of men. (Ask Mrs. Bellflower, or the 
belle who is only a bud now not yet flowered into 
the Mrs., whether men or women are vainest.) 
Then editors are men, and a Lounger is a kind of 
editor. Therefore, what is true of roses is true of 
Loungers, and they love to hear how witty, and 
gay, and agreeable they are. 

‘SPRINGFIELD, O., Dec. *5T. 

To THE LounGEr,—I hardly know whether it is 
right for me to write to you or not, having nothing 
to say, either interesting or beneficial, without it is 
to tell you how much [ think of the Weekly ; how 
I wait for its visit as anxiously as if it owed me a 
thousand dollars—and you hear enough of that ev- 
ery day, anyhow. Still, I hope it won’t fluster 
you much if I write to you now and then—will 
it? Being nothing but a kind of premature Bohe- 
mien, With a great longing, or rather a determina- 
tion, to be somebody in the wide, wide world—‘‘a 
man or a mouse”—and a firm conviction that the 
pen is mightier than the sword, and that practice 
makes perfect, whether in making matches (Luci- 
fer) or building houses. ; 

I want to commence early, and get used to it; 
and if I may write to you sometimes, I'll do the 
best Ican. If you write all those letters yourself, 
like the ‘‘ Easy Chair’ does, I am, of course, out 
of order, and will, I suppose, be unceremoniously 
ruled into the waste-basket. If not, perhaps I can 
get into your Letter-box, and from that into the 
Weekly. IfI see this there, I will try and do bet- 
ter next time. I want to say more, but I will 
keep it till next time ; if it’s good for any thing it 
will keep. I kiss my hand to you most reverent- 
ly. <Aurevoir. Yours always, 

BELLFLOWER. 


Pahemian Walks and Calks. 


EXPLOITING CHRISTMAS. 

I pon’ pretend to be any more particular about 
small matters than the rest of the world. In point 
of fact it is the particular province of the Bohemien 
to be liberal, and sometimes to say things which 
touch not gently upon certain pet ideas which have 
age and respectability to back them up. But I 
really can not stand the exploitation, for business 
purposes, of the religious services intended to com- 
memorate the advent of the Redeemer. This, how- 
ever, has been done in several of our fashionable 
churches, and I have before me a ticket of admis- 
sion toa musical entertainment given on Christmas- 
day, in a church, as part of the services. Some 
musician has composed a new Mass, and he takes 
this method of introducing his work to the public. 
There are vocalists also regularly announced, after 
the fashion of the theatres. There will be the swell 
of voluptuous music; the anthem, with the mere- 
tricious trills, and shakes, and roulades of the 
Opera-house; the jeweled and perfumed congre- 


| gation ; the sweet preacher; and all the pomp and 


pageantry of gilded Christianity. I trust it will 
do no harm if I preach my Christmas sermon, 
which is somewhat more simple. Read: 
| Str. Luks, ii., T to 14 

7. And she brought forth her firstborn son, and 
him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger; be- 
cause there was no room for them in the inn, 

8. And there were in the same country shepherds abid- 
ing in the field, keepiug watch over their flock by night. 

9. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them; and they 
were sore ‘afraid.<+ 

10. And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. 

11. For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

12. And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a man- 


r. 
on. And yee | there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

14. Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
good will toward men. 

There, Sir, when do you think we shall ever re- 
alize the sublimity, the simplicity, the grandeur 
of that first Christmas? Do you think that Mr. 
Fugue, the celebrated composer, would have troub- 
led his head about writing masses for that child, 
‘* wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in a man- 
ger?” Do you believe that Madame Bravura, the 
great prima donna, would have vouchsafed a sin-~ 
gle cadenza for the son of Joseph, the carpenter, who 
was so poor that he was obliged to flee out of Gali- 


‘lee to avoid the capitation tax imposed by Augus- 


tus? No, Sir; you know as well as I do that they 
would have sung in praise of the Emperor, of Herod 
the tetrarch, of Pontius Pilate, and of the good old 
order of things, so long as the good old order of 
things proved lucrative. 

I believe that there are good men and women 
enough in our churches to prevent musicians from 
Te a trading day-of a great Christian festival ; 
but I can't say that I have any very strong hopes 
that they will do so. 6 Bit 


THE HOLIDAYS.—ADVICE TO YOUNG NEW 
YORK. 


eF Rom positive observation of the fact, I am in- 
duced to believe that there are some children in 
New York—real children—children who make great 
rows about the house—children who tumble down 
stairs—children who ‘‘ bump” their heads against 
marble projecti children who spend their mon- 
ey like sailors or Irishmen, and generally make 
themselves nuisances of a pleasant character. I 
trust that these young people will make‘even more 
noise than usual this year, and that their patron 
saint will redeem his character, lately somewhat 
injured in the infantile community by false and 
malicious reports circulated by interested parties. 


It is not to these representatives of little New 
York that I would speak just now, but to that 
grand and imposing representative of the dignity 
of the American character—the hope and pride of 
the country —Young New York! Young New 
York, who arrays himself in the richest attire, and 
goes forth slaying hecatombs of female hearts at 
every step— Young New York, the Juggernaut 
which crushes even crinoline beneath its resistless 
wheels. 

I am conscious that the pillars of this estimable 
class of society—the young men who are already 
“out” They are splen- 


—need no advice from me. 
did fellows, who know a great deal, Sir; fellows 
who are good judges of billiards, and brandy, and 
fast horses, and other fast things; fellows who are 
generally up to all kinds and varieties of snuff. 
But there are young men who are not “ out,” who 
gaze upon the splendor of their seniors with anxious 
expectations of the time when they shall be able 
to say, I too am ruined, body and soul. It is to 
these lambs that I wish to address a few words of 
advice—to prevent ‘them, if possible, from*falling 
into the snares to which youth and innocence are al- 
ways liable, but more especially so during the holi- 
days. Listen! 

On New-Year’s Day-you will rise early, and pre- 
pare for the grand events which are approaching. 
You have already written out a list of the ladies 
whose drawing-rooms you intend to illuminate with 
the splendor of your presence. You will be aided 
and abetted by another youth, and you will take 
care that he is not more brilliant than yourself. 
As to dress, the English fashion is in vogue just 
now. You will, therefore, wear a very bad hat, or 
Scotch cap, a garrote shirt-collar, a loud scarf, a 
rough coat, staring plaid waistcoat, lofse, baggy 
trowsers, and thick shooting-shoes.” There are-— 
some low fellows who think that they ought to 
show their respect for the ladies upon whom they 
call by appearing in full dress. But they are far 
behind the times. No fellow of any spirit has any 
respect for any lady nowadays. 

As to your behavior, there are two distinct char- 
acters which you may asstime. The most fashion+ 
able is that of the blasé man of the world, but that 


| is difficult ; very few fellows are up to it, and the 


girls can throw you off your guard very easily if 
they see you are in the least bit liable to be upset: 
The best thing to do is to assume the light, dash« 
ing, witty, clever, and agreeable. You may da 
this without being either light, dashing, witty, or 
agreeable; and I append a few infallible rules by 
which you may be governed: | 

Avoid remarks about the weather. . 

When asked if you have made many calls, reply 
about five thousand; but none so pleasant, etc., 


etc. 
If the lady is acquainted with your immediate 
relatives, and makes inquiries as to their state of 
health, you may reply, in a light and easy way 
that the old governor (meaning your progenitor} 
is ‘‘ jolly ;” that the old lady is tip-top; and that 
the girls are feeling “like bricks;” all of which 
expressions, as they convey no meaning of them~ 
selves, are extremely witty, and quite good ton. 

You may fill up the dreadful intermission bes 
tween the arrival in the drawing-room and the in~ 
vitation to refreshments by a joke or two. This is 
dangerous ground ; but I have arranged one or two 
of a simple character, suitable for beginners, thus: 
A pun may be made upon lemonade, as lemon-aid, - 
when you offer to assist the hostess in serving it © 
out. <A simple conundrum thus: Why is a lady, 
on New-Year’s Day, like a popular clergyman? 
Because she is always receiving calls. There ik 
another form of conundrum, which often missea 
fire, where you ask, Why is one thing like a cer- 
tain other thing ? and after every body has givea 
it up, you say that you really don’t know. That 
sort of joke requires a very keen perception; and 
I would not advise you to try it unless you meet &@ 
very clever lady. I have known several young 
women, presumed to be inteHigent, who never could _ 
see the fun about itatall. 

Never try the bon mot. It is too much for you, 
and never would be appreciated if it were not. 

If other people call while yeu are present, and 
you don’t know them, be as rude as possible; and 
if they seem at all abashed, increase their confusion 
by quizzing them. It is very pretty sport, and 
generally quite safe. 

Always carry your hat in your hands, otherwiss . 
yeu may be puzzled to know what to do with them. 

Take all your friends when you call at a — 
where you are but little acquainted. It is suc! 
great sport to see a lady trying to do the civil - 
thing when she really wishes that you were in 
Arkansas, or any other very remote locality. — 

Always sit down to refreshment table with your 
back to the hostess. Eat and drink as much as you 
can; call for things which are not on the table; 
talk loudly and coarsely; thus will you “‘ get rid 
of all the women,’’ and prove that you are a fellow 
that has seen life and knows what he is about. 

Late in the day you may call any where and do 
any thitig without running any more risk than that 
of being kicked out, which is something that every 
fellow has to stand once; and without which*iis ed- - 
ucation can not be considered to have been com- 
pleted. I have seen a fellow make quite a repu- - 
tation. by dragging a young lady to the piano, 
and insisting upon a song. She ran away; he 


- mounted on the top of the instrument, and chant-. 


eda rather severe comic ballad with great applause. 

Always offer to shake hands when introduced to 
alady. It is the height of good breeding. 

In the evening it is quite good sport to distress 
belated servant girls in the streets, or to bully om- 
nibusdrivers. It used to be the style to pitch into 
the police, but that is a little dangerous these times, . 
as they all carry revolving pistols now. 

If you follow these rules, taking care to get very 
drunk, you may count upon having on the second 
day of the New Year the proud consciousness that 
you are a splendid young fellow, although you may 
have a bad headache, no for a week, and 
a general seediness and shakiness, all of which are 
quite fashionable nowadays, I can assure you, 
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the whole story. 


A PUFF FOR THE QUEE®, 

Tne descendants of the Bohéfhians 
of Plymouth Rock had their annual 
feast at the Astor House the other day. 
There was quite the usual amount of 
blarney about the Pilgrims, who nev- 
er intended to land at Plymouth, and 
particularly not at+that time of the 
year. Getting into rather an ugly 
scrape, however, they displayed the 
usual Anglo-Saxon pluck, and made 
the best of the matter. And that is 
Not the whole story 


. for after-dinner orators, however. 


They claborate it, and twist it, and 
turn it into all sorts of shapes, and 
give the poor Fathers credit for plenty 
of things they never thought of. If 
one is patient, and, like Master John 
Hoduer, a close investigator, he may 
pick a plum yoke or two out of this or- 
atorical pudding. I sce but one this 
year, and that has been made by a gal- 
lant mariner who replicd to a toast 
about the Army and Navy (two neces- 
sary evils at which the Puritan Fathers 
did most incontinently turn up their 
noses). Now, asagencral thing, when 
your naval or military man has to say 
“Charze”’ or “ Fire,”’ he can doit quite 
well; but that‘is a different affair from 
standing up before a lot of orators, law- 
yers, clergymen, and reporters, and 
making a set speech. The gallant of- 
ficer said nothing about the Navy of 
course (people never do say any thing 
alout the especial matters in the sen- 
timent to which they intend to speak), 
but a great deal about what a jolly 
time he had of it in England, and how 
the English were getting to think pret- 
ty well of us, for which we ought to 
he very thankful. I am sure that I 
aim. The mariner now speaks in the 
fouliowing handsome manner about the 
Queen: 

‘‘T have heard the Queen talked of 
as a good woman. She is one of the 
best sovereigns that Great Britain ever 
had. She is not only a good wom- 
an, but a good mother, faithful to her 
Children and faithful to her country ; 
leaving no stone unturned for the good 
of the nation. She always pays at- 
tention to her children, such as few la- 
dies do in her position, or even in po- 
sitions not so high.” 

That I calla very good notice; and 
I hope that Lord Palmerston will take’ 
some notice of it in the House of Com- 
mons. The old Puritans liked kings 
and queens very much, especially 


Charles the First, who was not only a good man, 
but a good father; faithful, etc., as he understood, 
and paid a great deal of attention to little James 
and Charles, two amialle boys also much loved by 


the rulers of Plymouth, Waumkeag, 
and Boston. I should like to know 
how many ‘ ladies” the mariner has 
seen in the ‘ position” of the Queen of 


. England, and what she does for the 


good of the nation. I always labored 


under the impression that the British 


Constitution whsan unique instrument, 
the fellow of which could not be found 
elsewhere,-and that the personality of 
the sovereign was not of the slightest 
political consequence. 

Now, here’s the speech the mariner 
should have made: 

‘I’m not much ofa hand at long 
yarns, shipmates, especially when I'm 
surrounded by people who make their 
pay and rations by spinning of ’em. 
hear, and laughter.}]. About 
the Army I can’t say any thing, be- 
cause I don’t know any thing; but I 
can tell you this about the Navy: that 
it is a unvrateful service, where 
a fellow may we ir himself out, and get 
kicked on the retired list for his pains. 
And if Congress and the papers would 
just let the Navy alone, eXcept about 
the pay—and we must have more of 
that—we would do very well. Thank- 
ing vou, shipmaics, forthe compliment 
you have paid the service, I'll bring 
myself to anchor.” 

There, Sir, is not that about the 
thing? I shall not copyright it, but 


give full permission to all distressed 


mariners who fear that they will run 
ashore on the Shoals of Hesitation or 
go to pieces on Break-down Rock, to 
use it as they hke. BourMiEN. 


PIN-MONEY AND NEEDLE- 
; MONEY. 
' My lovely friend, Clara Ronderton, 
has received, in,lieu of the balance of 
pin-money to which she was entitled 
from her generous father, ‘‘a few tri- 
fles” from ‘Tiffany’s. _Two hundred 
and fifty dollars a month is the baga- 
fell’? on which this economical youny 
lady contrives to dress herself, and 
supply herself with gloves, pomades, 
and extraus Lubin ; and to her credit 
be it observed that she is rarelv seen 
in rags. Such is the fruit of good 
training and early habits of modera- 
tion and self-denial. 7 

Strange vicissitudes of fortune! 
Thirty years ago, Josiah Rondcrion 
Was a porter in the house of Stiggs & 
Co., Grocers. Every body remembers 
the great house of Stiggs, whose ope- 


; 


Taxvary 2, 1858. 
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rations could change the face of the market in a 


man, who was thoroughly trusted by his employ- 
ers, and who employed his evenings in acquiring 


EIN-MONEY,. 


a knowledge of book-keeping and commerce, Aft- 
er working as a porter for several years, Josiah 
one day accosted the head of the house, old Dave 
Stiggs— 


Josiah was.a steady, hard-working young 
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NEEDLE-MONEY. 


‘Sir, I’m not satisfied with my po- 


sition; I wish you would take me into 


the office, and let me do some of the 
writing and accounts. I don’t care 
about salary,,but I want to rise.” 

Old Dave fell back with amazement, 
and made his ‘porter repeat his request. 

‘* Joe, my boy,” said he at Jength, 
*‘you’reafool! It’s all nonsense talk- 
ing about rising. Stay where you are; 
you’ve got a good berth, and I’ll give 
you an extra fifty for turkeys at Christ- 
mas. Roll casks, Joe, roll casks; 
that’s your vocation.” 


** Very good, Mr. Stiggs,”’ said Joe, 


who was too wise to make a scene. 
Young Stiggs, who had had a hearty 

laugh over the story of poor Joe’s re- 

quest, and whose beautiful wife, and 


‘splendid ‘house, and fast horses, and 


magnificent career generally were the 
delight of the town—young Stiggs, I 
say, trampled on Joe’s toes pretty 
roughly. He was.a gentleman of a 


pretty humor and would chaff poor~ 


Joe; as— 
“*] say, Joe, it strikes me you're not 


_ so active as you used to be; youdon’t 


roll the casks fast enough. Has any 
body been setting you above yourtrade, 
Joe?” or ‘Joe, my boy, we’re losing 
money fast; ah! how devilish lucky 
you are to be a porter, and sure of your 
pay every Saturday!” 

To all of which Joe only answered, 
‘*True, Mr. Stiggs, very true. But 
we'll do better.” 

One day, it was twenty years ago, 
a foolish and insane idea possessed the 
people of this country. They would 
not believe that the United States Bank 
was the most useful, and the safest, and 
the Lest institution in the country. 
David Stiggs was one of the few who 
opposed this delusion. He maintained 
that the banks and especially the Great 
Bank were impregnable, and when any 
sold their stock, Dave Stiggs bought. 


. He and Nick Biddle, he said, could 


fight the rest of the merchants. The 
fight was long and tough; but it end-. 
ed—alas for the vanity of human tri- 
umphs!—in the victory of an insane 
public, and in the. overthrow of the 
Great Bank, the small banks, Nick 


_ Biddle, and old Dave Stiggs. 


A few weeks thereafter, soon after 


Dave had blown out his brains in his 
_ despair at being ruined, the store which 


he had occupied was refitted, and anew 
shingle hung out. It bore the name of 


JOSIAH RONDERTON, COMMISSION MER- 
CHANT. 


‘Young Livingston Stiggs swore it was the best 
joke he had ever heard: ‘* Egad, the f’la was our 
porter!” “For his own part, the failure of the house 
concerned hii little. 


He had been well trained 
to. business, and was remarkably in- 


dustrious and shrewd. He would work. 


his way out of his embarrassinents, and 
then build up a new fortune. And he 
bestirred himself manfully. It was, 
however, no casy task; the Bankrupt 
Act did not come a day too soon for 
Livingston Stiggs—who took the ben- 
efit of it, got whitewashed, and start- 
ed afresh. 

Lut the taint of the old house hung 
round him. The enemies whom the 
prosperity of the father had created 
avenged themselves on the son. He 
met obstacles—unexpected, unac- 
countable obstacles—on every side. 
The best of the business of the old 
house of Stiggs & Co. had descended 
lineally to Josiah Ronderton. New 
business proved unprofitable. And so, 
after along struggle, Livingston Stiggs 
failed again. 

This time the break-down’ was final. 
The man’s energy had been wasted. 
He sank, and disease supervening, he 
became dependent upon his wife—the 
beautiful, dashing creature, who had 
been the belle of the city—for support. 
She died, heart-broken ; and, at last, 
the only livelihood of the son and heir 
of Livingston Stiggs was obtained from 
the needle-money of his daughter. She 
had been born in finest linen, cradled 
in richest lace, decked out in child’s- 
clothes of silk and satin: she burns her 
candle to the socket every night now, 
working—to support -her father—for 
the family of her grandfather’s porter, 
Josiah Ronderton. 

Strange contrast!—pin-money and 


needle-money. But, take the world as 


a whole, and there’s but a generation 
between them. The father, rich; #he 
son, poor; the children of the nabob 
dying in garrets or hospitals provided 
by the munificence of the children of 
the nabob’s servants; the daughter of 
Cresus intriguing to secure for her 
daughter the gracious smile of the son 
of Craesus’s stable-boy: such is our 
history—in this democratic and schem- 
ing country. Scheme we never so 
wisely, we never can contrive to do 
more than the law allows to testators ; 
namely, to provide for two generations 
of our posterity: the third generation, 
the great-grandchildren, are beyond 
our reach and our power, and, in nine 
instances out of ten, the great-grand- 
children of every rich man will be poor, 
and of every poor man rich. There is 
hope as well as sorrow in the thought. 
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TRAVEL NOTES IN BIBLE LANDS. 
No. XXIV. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The last View of Mount Lebanon. — A Mediterranean 
Gale.—A sea-sick Turk.—Mustapha in Despair.—The 
Harem and the Eunuchs.—A heavy Sea.—A Plunge 
down the Companion-way.—John Steenburger nearly 
throttles a Eunuch.—Latakia, ancient Laodicea of Syr- 
ia, and its Ruins.—Alexandretta.—The Battle-field of 
Issus. 
I BELIEVE that my last letter ended abruptly 

with the approach of the steamer to Tripoli, which 

place I had mentioned, and perhaps described, in 
-aformer communication. What with the rolling 
and pitching of the next night, and the events of 
two or three days following, my brain is not now 

in any of the best condition to recall what I did 

write about. 

_ We remained only an hour or two at Tripoli. 
The city lies some three miles from the village at 
the port where we swung to anchor, and we did 
not go ashore. The wind rose after dark. We got 
away at nine or ten o’clock, and plunged at once 
into a head-sea. By this time it was blowing a 
tempest. Sudden storms are characteristic of the 
Mediterranean. I have had frequent occasion to 
remark this as illustrative of numerous passages 
of the Sacred History, especially in the voyages of 
Paul. A. soft south wind, which would be apt to 
tempt a sailor out of a harbor like the Fair Havens, 
will suddenly change into a furious norther. and 
blow for days with unabating power. Then it will 
flatten down instantly to a dead calm, and the sea, 
in four hours, will look as if a wind never blew 
over it. 


Plunge, plunge, creak, creak, the ship went roll- - 
ing all night long on her northward voyage. We 


had a sorry time of it on board. Mustapha Pasha 
lay sick on deck, and three several times he rolled 
out from under the canvas, and presented each 
time the-picture of despair incarnated. You have 
seen sea-sick people, but did you ever look at a sea- 
sick Turk ? No? Then you have one more sight 
before you in the catalogue of terrible pictures, 
Why, Sirs, it is indescribable in its horror. Dante 
should—Danté must have seen them before he de- 
scribed some of the tormented. There was a swing- 
ing light on the quarter-deck, and another under 
the canvas, and when the body of the half-dead 
Turk rolled out I saw it, and when it rolled in the 
ladies saw it, and from the occasional bursts of fun 
that would come at the precise moments when he 
disappeared under the canvas, I had reason to think 
the old fellow did not greatly excite the commiser- 
ation of his harem. 

I remained on deck till long after midnight. It 
was clear, and the moon was very bright, and I can 
assure you the scene was one of the finest J have 
ever enjoyed. But it was not so much the white 
caps of the sea, the flashing waves, the grand night 
‘that was worth secing. It was the majesty of 
Lebanon, going down behind us, the snow-capped 
summit’ that look down on the Holy Land, touched 
and sanctified by the white light of the moon, and 
now fast disappearing from my longing vision. 

It were blessed, I thought, to linger out my life- 
time there, and die on the borders of the Promised 
Land! You who have not been there can not im- 
agine with what vearning the heart turns to the 
sacred soil; with what earnest love the affections 
draw us back thither. From the moment that I 
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"set my foot on the eastern slope of Lebanon I be- 


gan to feel an oppression stealing over me, an over- 
whelming sense of loss that I can not make ap- 
parent to you, because you have never felt it. It 
is not like home-sickness. That does not define it. 


It is like the desire for repose that the disquieted | 


dead might have. The feeling that we are leaving 
a country where is calm rest of mind, faith that 
could make death itself welcome, where the world 
does not enter, where one cares nothing for the 
aye and vanities, the trials and sicknesses of 
ife. 

On my faith, Sir, as I, stout man that I am, 
walked that quarter-deck and looked back to the 
Holy Land, I envied sweet Alice Warren her holy 
_ by the Sea of Galilee, and wished I, too, were 
there. 


Wa 
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ER'S WEEKLY. 


like frightened birds toward me. . The binnacle- 
light shone on their bare faces, and I saw that two 
of them were rather pretty. The third was vailed. 

The eunuchs, whose duty is strictly to preserve 
the sanctity of the harem, usually cut down any 
one who has violated it, whether accidentally or 
intentionally. This custom is always justified in 
the East. 

I knew enough, therefore, to foresee my danger, 
as one of the scoundrels Jed back the ladies while 
the other rushed at me. 

Thanks be to the old sea, that has served me 
faithfully often, but never so well as just then! 
So long as the ship lay down to leeward he rushed 
on, but in a twinkling up went the lee-rail, and 
the tall scoundrel staggered as the angle changed, 
swerved a little as it increased, and when the ship 


EASTERN PLOWING, 


You will. laugh at fhis, or call it sentimental. 
What care | if you do? I felt so then. I don't 
feel precively so now; but I would he content to go 
with clothes and food and sit down in Jerusalem 
for the rest of my life, and die and be buried in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. 

I thought the old craft would shake her old ris 
out of her at last. By one o’clock she was behav- 
ing like a mad thing. She yawed and swung in a 
lubberly way down the sides of the seas, and at 
length, while I stood holding on by the weather- 
rail and looking into the wind’s eye, suddenly she 
lay down toward the wind, shoved her wheel-house 
under a heavy blue sea, lifted up again, and swashed 
it over her quarter, in a flood that drowned out 
Mustapha and his harem. 

Out came a shrick, and out rushed half a dozen 
ladies, shrieking as they rushed, and after them, 
pell-mell, two tall black’ fellows, bounding over 
the form of Mustapha as it went down to leeward, 
and attempting to surround the ladies, who flew 
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lay down again almost on her beam ends, he threw 
his arms into the air with that awkward motion 
that you will not need I should deseribe. I had 
him then. Three steps and a kick on the shins 
settled his business. The shins of the Nubian eu- 
nuch are as tender as those of his Virginia cousins. 
Ile went down like a falling poplar, and curiously 
enough, he went down the after hatchway, which 
John Steenburger was opening at the instant. Nor 
was that all. The three ladies and the other blackey 
were stationary in the middle of the deck during 
the instant occupied by my attack on their unlucky 
guardian; but now, as the ship again lurched, they 
came in a heap into the same open pit, and to my 
horror, John, and the two blacks, and the three la- 
dies vanished, howling and shrieking in English, 
Turkish, Arabic, and Armenian, down the steep 
gangway. 

Mustapha himself roused his decaying energies 
at this mishap and the direfultumultit caused. I 
dashed down the companion-way in time to save 
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ISKANDEROON, AND THE FIELYY OF THE BATTLE OF ISSUS. 


the life of one of the Nubians whom John throttled 
as they fell; Sir John came from one direction and 
Miss Kate from another, a French passenger from 
his cabin, three Englishmen and an Austrian from 
their rooms, and, in point of fact, we had all the 
ship’s officers and passengers there in ten seconds 
while Mustapha looked. down the gangway in as- 
tonishment beyond measure. ; 

I have taken too much space in describing this 
ridiculous adventure, but such as it is it will serve 
to illustrate the people one meets with on a Syrian 
coasting voyage. 

In the morning we anchored at Latakia, fanied 
for its tobacco, with which it supplies Egypt and 
the East generally. The Turks of Constantinople 
do not like it so well, and use but little of it. - But 
its fame is great in all the countries south of 
Smyrna. 

Latakia was once Laodicea, but not the Laodicea 
of Scripture. Its history is chiefly of interest in 
connection with the Crusades ; but I shall not pause 
here to remind you of that. I went ashore, hired 
a donkey, mounted without saddle or bridle, and 
trotted deliberately about the old town. ‘There 
were two fine. specimens of Roman ruins here 
among the houses of the village, looking sadly out 
of place and infinitely more melancholy for the ap- 
proximation of filth and poverty than any ruins of 
Roman grandeur I have hitherto seen. 

The incidents of the day were three falls from 
the donkey, one fall donkey and myself both to- 
gether, three fine old coins of Diocletian bought for 
a piastre, a large stock of tobacco laid-in for the 
future, and a return to the ship at sunset. 

I could prolong my account of this voyage to a 
dozen letters. There are points of classic and 
sacred interest on all the borders of this sea, and 
there were incidents of interest every hour. But 
enough for these sketching letters now if I but give 
you the idea of travel here, leaving you some day 
to appreciate its delicious interest yourself. 

The sea went down with the wind at sunset. 
Next morning, after a quiet and very decent night, 
we woke to find the ship at anchor in the harbor or 
roadstead of Iskanderoon, which is Arabic for Alex- 
andretta. 

Look at your map, and you will see that it is in 
the extreme northeast corner of the Mediterranean. 
Look at your histories, and you will find that around 
this same corner of the sea the nations of ancient 


days marched in al? their great expeditions, and , 


ycu will find that on the plain of this same Alexan- 
dretta was fought the battle of the Issus than 
which no greater was ever fought from the days of 
Amalek, discomfited in Sin, unto the fields of the 
Crimea. 

The gate of Syria is near here, a terrible mount- 
ain pass through which nations have marched 
northward and southward. 


We got the horses ashore with some difficulty, - 


and leaving the servants to attend to the baggage 
we rode out three hours to the northward to visit 
the battle-field. Iskanderoon is a small village 
under the side of a lofty mountain. A little dis- 
tance to the northward the hills retire from the 
sea a mile or more, and on this narrow strip of land 
Alexander Cefeated Darius. A plowman was vis- 
ible when we first reached the plain, breaking up 
with the rude Eastern plow the soil which once 
was Macedonian soldiers. Little cared the peas- 
ant for the rich earth he overturned, so it yielded 
him his seanty living. Yet was that earth once 
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living men that started at the voice of the son of 
Philip. 

It is not my province to relate stories of ancient 
history. I am but recording the visits of modern — 
travelers to scenes of old fame, and I confess to 
sou that when I stood on the battle-ground of 
Issus, as the old sun went down in the sea with his 
ted eye gleaming as it gleamed on the scattered 
hosts of the Persian, when I stood there and looked 
at my companion and myself, sole living beings on 
all the plain, once thronged with the hundred thou- 
sands of Greece and Persia, Asia and Syria, and 
the night came on again as with ceaseless return 
the night has come over that battle-field, I felt a 
profound sense of the smallness of these later years, 
of the puny men and puny intellects that we so 
pride ourselves on, as compared with Alexander 
and Darius, and Parmenio and Hephzstion. 


LITERARY. 


In reviewing the literature of the past year one 
is struck with the very small number of successful 
books which have appeared on either side of the 
water. Dr. Livingstone’s Travels, ef course, are 
hard'y to be considered as books of the year 1857, 
published as they are at the close of it. Few works 
of the past year have sold over two thousand cop- 
ies, and probably not more than half a dozen have 
gone over five thousand, unless we except that 
class of works which, by dint of advertisements 
and show-bills, are made to sell rapidly, and to be 
as rapidly forgotten. 

In Theology, the volumes of Mr. Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons, published by Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co., 
have been by far the most salable books of the 
year; while Dr. Breckinridge’s ‘‘ KNowLEDGE OF 
Gop, OspsecTIVELY ConsitDERED,” published by 
the Carters, has been the most valuable and solid 
contribution to this class of literature. ‘‘ THe Man 
or BrstNess,” a collection of practical sermons by 
_ distinguished clergymen, intended for the benefit 

of commercial men, published by Randolph, has 
also been a successful book, though of that class 
which wins its way very silently. It forms a spec- 
imen of a new kind of book which has become some- 
what popular of late, the peculiarity of which con- 
sists in the number of contributors toits pages. Itis 
hardly proper to class “Tus Greyson LETTERS” 
published by Gould & Lincoln, with theological 
works, yet they belong to no other distinct class, 
and may be mentioned here as among the remark- 
able publications of the year. 3 

In Fiction we have had certainly enough from 
which to choose. During the year we have had 
occasion to notice specially some twenty or thirty 
novels, and our list embraces as many more not 
worth naming. 

Republication of old standard favorites has been 
extensively carried on. Every one will be glad to 
learn that Ticknor & Fields’s admirable edition of 
the Waverley Novels (of which we have just re-. 
ceived “ Tue Monastery”), than which there is 
none more chaste and beautiful, is said to be a suc- 

cessful adventure. The demand for them speaks 
well for the taste of the reading public, and their is- ‘ 
sue claims the patronage of all lovers of fine books. | 
Derby & Jackson have issued new editions of such 
nuthors as Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Austen, and Miss 
Porter; so that Tue Mysteries or 
and Tur Scottisu Curers” stare us in the face 
in modern dress and style, much to our annoyance 
at first glance, but much to our comfort by gas- 
light of a winter evening. — 

The noticeable novels of the year are Kings- 
ley’s ‘* Two Years Aco,” published by Ticknor 
& Pields; Miss Bronté’s ‘‘ Proressor,” published 
by Harper & Brothers ; Charles Reade’s ‘‘ WHITE 
Lirvs” (Ticknor & Fields); and Guy Livine- 
sronu,” also by Harper & Brothers. ‘‘ Two Years 
Ago” sold well, but damaged Mr. Kingsley’s repu- 
tation vastly in America, as indeed also in En- 
gland. ‘The suspicion that the young clergyman 
was growing egotistical on the strength of his for- 
ner success was confirmed by the dictatorial style 
of his address on American subjects, about which 
it was but too evident he was lamentably ignorant 
in the main, and sadly misinformed in particulars. 
Miss Bronte’s ‘* Professor” was a literary curiosity 
rather than a®new novel. It was the base on 
which she had built “‘ Villette,” and it was, in one 
sense, like seeing the skeleton of a well-known 
body, and learning the action of all the parts from 
the exposure. ‘‘ Guy Livingstone” is the novel of 
the present season—a strange book in some re- 
spects, a strong beok in all. It is a bold, dashing 
story, whose characters, male and female, live for 
life, and play its game, every one, as if he or she 
held all the cards, or as if it mattered nothing in 
the end whether the game were lost or won. Few 
books have been so signally popular. ‘ White 
Lies” threatens to rival it in the public estimation, 
lacking, however, the spice of mystery which has 
surrounded the authorship of the former. The au- 
thor of *‘ Guy Livingstone” is now understood to be 
a Mr. Laurence, hitherto unknown in the literary 
world. We should name in passing Mr. James’s 
annual contribution, “‘ Leonora D’Orco,” one of 
his best, and Miss Cumings’s “ Mase. Vaucuan,” 
not equal to “The Lamplighter,” but a worthy 
Look n:wertheless, 

Looks of travel have been, perhaps, more plenty 
than usual. Mr, Traim’s:‘‘ AwertcaAN Mercu 

IN Evrorr, Asta, Anp AUSTRALIA” (Putnam), was 
a decided hit; but we are not informed as to its 
success. Mr. Prime’s** Boat Lire ux Ecyrr” and 
‘Tent Lire THE Horny Lanp” are said to have 
been the most successful books published in the 
summer, and have still a constant and steady sale. 
‘They were teceived by the press with a unanimity 
of praise that is remarkable. The plaa of their is- 
sue was novel, and is worthy of notice. Instead of 
making two volumes of travels Mr. Prime publish- 
ed two distinct works, each complete in itself. The 
result has been that the one published a few weeks 
in advance of the other has sold only about a hun- 


_ eyes, and hearts of purchasers. 


dred copies more—showing a very nearly equal 
demand for the two. | 


In no year have travelers contributed more to 
general information. The Carters published Lof- 
tus’s “ CHALDEA AND Sus1ANA,” a work which, in 
our estimation, surpasses even Layard in interest ; 
and the same house issued Dr. Bonar’s SINAI, etc., 
which, with Stanley’s ‘‘Srna1 AND PALESTINE” 
(Redfield) and Mr. Prime’s ‘‘ Tent Lire,” have 
served to reawaken the controversies about the 
Holv Places and the Sinaitic inscriptions ; so that 
the Orientalists have their hands full to settle the 
new points and arguments submitted, pro and cop, 
by these gentlemen. 

Central and Southern America has been pretty 
thoroughly explored by books in 1857. Mr. Hol- 
ton’s ‘* New Granapa” (Harpers), Messrs. Kidder 
and Fletcher's BraziL”’ (Sheldon & Blakeman), 
Wells’s ‘‘ HonpuraAs” (Harpers), and sundry mi- 
nor works contributing thereto. 

But the great works of the year, Dr. Barth’s 
NorRTHERN ArFrica” and Dr. Livingstone’s 
** SouTHERN Arma,” will make the year memor- 
able among scientific and geographical scholars. 
Both are of intense interest to the ordinary reader, 
and both are of incalculable value to the student 
of geography or ethnography. 7 

In biographies the year has not been prolific. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Lire or Miss Bronté” (Apple- 
tons) was the leading biographical work of the 
year, but was a sad mistake in the author, though 
it sold remarkably well. Mrs. Gaskell quarreled 
with pretty much every one concerned, and after 
trying to revise and reform the book by erasures 


-and new editions, gave it up in despair, and sub- 


mitted to be universally condemned. Mrs. Gas- 
kell writes admirable novels, and is therefore a 
poor historian of facts. The only other biography 
which we have to notice is that of ‘‘ Mr. GALLaAv- 
DET” (Carters), which is recently issued, and which 
commands high respect on account of the distin- 
guished name of the subject, as well-as the execu- 
tion of the work by its venerable author. 

Poets have sung their songs in the past year, 
though the world was convulsed with wars and 
commercial tempests. Barry Cornwall (Ticknor 
& Fields being publishers in America) has given 
us his sad farewell tothe Muse. Leigh Hunt, old 
and kindly (the same publishers), has gathered 
his poems—has drawn the covers over himself, let 
us say, before he sleeps. Stoddard gave us his 
‘*SumMMER SonGs;” Miss Barrett published ‘* 
rorA LEIGH,’ and Whittier recaptured some of his 
fugitives and bound them in Boston; ‘‘ NoTHinG 
TO WEAR” was born in //arper’s Weekly on the 7th 
of February last. On the whole, poetry has flour- 
ished, and the poets have: had honor, and, let us 
hope, profit. 

Thus much of a rapid review of the year’s work 
on paper and presses. The “ grand crash” sus- 
pended the presses ‘until the approazch of the holi- 
days, and the New Year opens with good pros- 
pect for publishers and authors. A confident feel- 
ing prevails in the trade, and the great demand for 
such works as Livingstone is opening the pockets, 
It is an excellent 
start for the book trade throughout the country, 
the sixteenth thousand being put on the press with- 
in a week of the first issue. Dr. Livingstone has 
left England for Lisbon, to consult with the Por- 
tuguese government in relation to his proposed re- 
turn to Africa through their possessions on the 
coast. We shall hear of him again in the future. 

The approach of the holidays is signalized as usu- 
al by the announcements of many elegant works; 
but there was perhaps never a holiday season when 
American presses did so little as this year. With one 
exception, the American enlarged edition of “ Tut 
PoETSs OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY,” edited by 
Mr. Duyckinck, and published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, we have not seen a single holiday book of the 
ornamental and expensive class which is printed 
on American presses. All the others that have 
come to our notice are imported sheets, executed 
in England with the American publishers’ imprint 
on the title pages. | 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 
CONGRESS, 


On Monday, the 2ist ult., Senator Wright introduced 
a bill to continue the improvement of Newark harbor, 
and Senator Wilson his bill appropriating 1,000,000 acres 
of land for educational purposes in the District of Colum- 
bia. Debate cnsued between Senators Bigler and Doug- 
las on the Kansas question. The House resolution pro- 
posing to pay the arrearages of pay of members at the 
commencement instead of the end of the session was pass- 
ed.——In the House, the day was occupied by a debate 
on the Treasury Note Bill, in which Messrs, Abbott, 
Letcher, Banks, Lovejoy, Cam 1, Quitman, and Boyce 
took part. An unsuccessful effort was made by Mr. War- 
reu to have an inquiry into the propriety of excluding 
the delegate from Utah from the floor of the House. 

On Tuesday, the 22d ult., in the Senate, Senator Wil- 
son introduced a bill securing to actual settlers the alter- 
nate sections of public lands reserved in the grants to the 
States for railroad purposes. Senator Johnson introduced 
a Homestead Bill Resolutions were adopted, on motion 
of Senator Slidell, requesting the President to communi- 

the proceedings of the several Naval Courts of In- 
quiry; and, on motion of Senator Seward, to inquire 
whether new provisions are requisite to secure the faith- 
ful performance of the contracts for printing the debates. 
The Kansas debate was then resumed by Senators Fitch, 
Douglas, Stuart, and Clay.—~In the Hour, the discus- 
sion on the Treasury Note Bill was resumed; Messrs. 
ad Ritchie, Banks, Morris, Glancy 
ones, and others, part. A proposal by Mr. Banks to 
raise $20,000,000 by an issue of shock was rejabeed ; and the 
Senate bill was passed without amendment, by a vote of 
118 to 86. The Senate resolution to adjourn over the 
holidays Was passed. 

On Wednesday, 23d, Senator Simmons gave notice that 
he would introduce into the Senate a Home Valuation 
Bill. The debate on the Fg area was then con- 
tinued by Senators Stuart, Broderick, Doolittle, and 
Brown, of Mississippi.——In the House, after a protracted 
debate, in which Messrs. Warren, Bocock, Humphrey, 
Marshall, Davis, Banks; Boyce, Keitt. and others took 

the following preamble and resolution, 

r. Warren, were to. 

** Whereas, it appears from the proclamation of Brigham 
Young, late Governor of Utah, and from the President's 
Message, that said Territory is now in open rebellion 
against the Government of the United States; therefore, 

‘Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be in- 
structed to consider and report on the facts, and inquire j 


into the propriety of ateting Oom a seat on the floor of 
the House the delegate from that Territory."’ 

Mr. Faulkner, from the Committee, reported 
the distribution of the new Hall. The deaths of Messrs. 
Brenton and Lockhart, of Indiana, were reported, and 


-eulogies prononnced on their characters. 


Both Houses then adjourned to 4th January. 
KANSAS AFFAIRS. 

According to the latest news from Kansas, it ap 
that the Legislature adjourned on 16th ult., after having 
passed laws to submit the Lecompton Constitution toa 

pular vote on 4th January, in three forms, the ballots 
oes marked, 1st, Constitution with slavery ; 2d, Con- 
stitution without slavery; 3d, nv Lecompton Constitu- 
tion. Laws were also passed organizing a militia (Gen- 
eral Lane was ened Major-General), and providing 
against frauds at the elections. Acting Governor Stan- 
ton had vetoed the Militia Bill; but it was passed over 
his head by a two-thirds vote. He was still acting as Gov- 
ernor; General Denver was at Lawrence. On the even- 
ing of the 16th a fight is said to have occurred at Fort 
Scott, between pro-slavery and anti-slavery men; and sev- 
eral men are said to have been killed, wounded, and made 
prisoners on both sides. Further information on these 
points is anxiously expected. 


WHY GOVERNOR STANTON WAS REMOVED. 
The official instructions to General Denver have been 
published. They contain the following passage on the 
removal of Governor Stanton: 
** The Convention which met at Lecompton on the first 
of September had framed a Constitution, and had author- 
zed its President to submit the question to the people 
of Kansas on the 2ist of December, whether this Consti- 
tution should be adopted with or without slavery. The 
importance of the issue could not well be overestimated. 
It involved the complete and authoritative settlement of 
the only subject of ditference which had seriously agi- 
tated Kansas or interfered with its prosperity. The 
qualified electors, therefore, to whom this settlement was 
referred, not only had an unquestionable right to attend 
at the polls and give their votes on the day appointed, 
but they were required to do so by the highest considera- 
tions of public duty. In the exercise of this right, more- 
over, they were entitled to adequate protection by the 
Territorial Government, and the Acting Governor was 
bound to employ all legal means at his command to give 
security and fairness to the election. With the con- 
flicting opinions which prevailed in the Territory on the 
question submitted he had no right to interfere. They 
had their appropriate issue at the ballot-box, and to that 
peaceful arbitrement they might safely be referred. The 
great objects to be accomplished, in the opinion of the 
President, were to preserve the of the Territory, 
and secure freedom in the election. Entertaining these 
views, he was surprised to learn that the Secretary and 
Acting Governor had, on tle first of December, issued 
his proclamation for a special session of the Territorial 
Legislature on the 7th instant, only a few weeks in ad- 
vance of its regular time of mecting, and only fourteen 
days before a decision was to be made on the question 
submitted by the Convention. ‘The course of Mr. Stan- 
ton, the President seriously believes, has thrown a new 
element of discord among the excited people of Kansas, 
and it is directly at war, therefore, with the peaceful 
policy of the Administration. For this reason he has 
felt it his duty to remove him." 


THE GREYTOWN INDEMNITY, 

The President, in reply to a resolution of the Senate, 
transmitted to that body last weck the correspondence 
which took place nearly a year ago in reference to the 
bombardment of Greytown. Count Sartiges asked in- 
demnity for actual losses sustained by the French sub- 
jects, who, he says, found it physically impossible to re- 
move their goods from the conflagration caused by the 
movements of the commander of the sloop-of-war Cyane. 
Governor Marcy, in reply, informs him -that the Presi- 
dent has not been able to find upon what principles of 
right or even of equity the reclamation can be sustained, 
and in a long dispatch expounds to him the international 
law. Count Surtlges acknowledges its receipt, and says 
he will not fail to send Governor Marcy's communication 
tothe French Government. No response to the latter is 
embraced in the documents. Although the resolution 
calling for the information included any correspondence 
with Great Britain, none was transmitted to the Senate. 
It is believed that Governor Marcy's reply to Count Sar- 
tiges was considered conclusive by the British Govern- 
meut. 

THE TREASURY NOTES, 

The Treasury Notes recently authorized by Congress 
will be issued in about two weeks. ‘The Secretary of the 
Treasury has determined that the denomination of these 
promises to pay shall be one hundred, five hundred, and 
one The contract for engraving plates 
has been given to Rawdon, Hatch, and Co., of New York, 
and to Topping, Carpenter, and Co., of Philadelphia, the 
former firm having the execution of the notes of one hun- 
dred and five hundred dollars, and the latter the notes of 
one thousand dollars, The Secretary is very anxious 
that these notes shall be executed in the best style of 
American art. - 

THE UTAH EXPEDITION. 

The General-in-Chief of the Army has received intel- 
ligence from the Utah expedition confirmatory of the ac- 
counts previously published. The detachments under 


Colonel Johnston and Colonel Smith, together with the 


supply trains, had united with the main body under Col- 
onel Alexander, and the entire force on the 7th ultimo 
had advanced to within sixteen miles of Fort Bridger, 
en route for Salt Lake City. The troops were in high 
spirits, being plentifully supplied with provisions, while 
= snow had fallen sufficiently to protect the grass from 
The War Department has ascertained the actual cash 
value of the property destroyed by the Mormons to be 
nearly fifty thousand dollars, covering other items than 
army supplies. 

Letters found on the person of a Mormon prisoner, and 
purporting to be orders for Lieutenant-General Wells, 

e Mormon commander, direct all Mormons to harass 
the advance of the United States army. Nodoubtof the 
open rebellion of the Mormons is thus left. 


CAPTURE OF GENERAL WILLIAM WALKER. 

On the Sth ultimo, while General William Walker was 
still on Punta Arenas, Nicaragua, Commodore Paulding, 
of the Wabash, sent a force ashore and took him and all 
his men prisoners. Walker surrendered without strik- 
ing a blow; the force sent to apprehend him being so 
large as to leave no room for successful resistanee. The 
officers and men of his force are coming home in the 
United States ship Saratoga. Walker returned in the 
Northern Light, a United States prisoner on a charge of 
breach of the Neutrality Laws. 


PERSONAL. | 

The Washington correspondent of the Independent 
gives the following vivid description of Senator Douglas: 

** Senator Douglas is very short in stature, but of such 
physical proportions, aside from this lack, as instantly to 
attract the attention of a a A Met Bo head, 
connected with broad and po liy-built shoulders bya 
short, full neck; a chest sufficiently roomy to contain the 
lungs of a giant, and a pair of short, dumpy legs, com- 
plete the physical picture of the ‘Little Giant,’ if we 
except the broad, lofty Websterian brow, and the deep- 
set, cavernous eyes, that sparkle and glow, when ex- 
cited, like miners’ lamps beneath it. It is the tremen- 
dous brain-power lodged in that perpendicular precipice 
of a forehead, and shooting out its fires from its shadowed 
eyes, that has given him the sobriquet which he will 
carry to his grave. When excited and in full flow of de- 
bate that massive head rolls and shakes with the em- 
phasis of his thought, and the huge hand doubles until 
the nails indent the palm, or else the broad, open hand re- 
ceives the blow of its mate and italicizes the sentence with 
a stunning report. Thesweat pours from him profusely, 
and falls from his head oris thrown clear of his shoulders 
by these inimical shakes of the head, as the rain-drops 
are shaken from the trees by a storm. Add to thisa 
thick, bushy head of black hair ‘and a restless, uneasy 
feeling, which prevents his being at rest for five consecu- 
tive mjnutes, and keeps him moying from one point to 
anothep in the Senate chamber, and my picture of the 
‘Little Giant’ is complete," 


th 
i honors of the office.’ ‘So I 


In executive session, last week, the Senate confirmed 
the nomination of Mr. Lamar and the other foreign min- 
isters appointed by Mr. Buchanan, The nomination of 

a ick, as District Attorney of New York in place 
of John SitcKeon, was not definitely on. 

Henry M. Rice, formerly delegate to Con and 
General Shields have been nominated for the United 
States Senate by the Democratic members of the Minne. 
sota Legislature. Their competitors were ex-Governor 
Gorman, “Governor Medary, ex-Judge Chatfield, Hon. 
Frank Steele, and Hon. J. Brown. ; 

A gossiping Washington correspondent gives us the 
following information about the social life of the Presi- 
dent: ** The President's invitations are sent out on an 
engraved card, five inches by seven in size; which card 
states that the President will be happy to have the honor 
of Mr. So-and-So's company at dinner, upon such a day, 
at fouro’clock rm. An early answer is requested. 

** President Pierce always wrote his own invitations, in 
order, I apprehend, that the invited might retain an auto- 

aphic evidence of his regard. President Buchanan's 

inners are pronounced superb in matter andstyle. It is 
Mr. B.‘s habit to write those with whom he wishes a quict, 
confidential conversation upon -matters of private busi- 
ness or friendly interest to breakfast with him. Such an 
invitation is considered an especial mark of favor. The 
President is often met early in the morning, or about 
dusk, taking his solitary walk along the broad pavement 
in front of the White House. He looks hale, vigorous, 
and solid. It is his constant habit to rise at six o clock 
in the winter, and do two hours’ labor before breakfast. 
After New Year's the levees will commence. 

** An elegant conservatory has been added to the Exe- 
cutive mansion since Miss Lane—the President's niece— 
became its mistress. It is said she does the honors cf the 
house to lady visitors with great dignity and grace. 
During the past summer the White House was renovated 
and repaired,.and it is now a very comfortable place of 
residence." 

The Sultan of Turkey has conferred on Francis Dain- 
ese, Esq., who now resides in Washington, the order of 
Nishan Medjidie, an order of knighthcod similar to that 
of the ** Bath" in England. It was bestowed as a recog- 
nition of Mr. Dainese’s services to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and a testimonial of its high appreciation of his |. 
character. The decoration and its accompanying diplo- °: 
ma, bearing the imperial cipher, inclosed in a case of 
white satin richly embroidered, were last week present- 
ed, with appropriate compliments, to Mr. Dainese by the 
Russian minister, Baron Stoeckel, through whom the Sul- 
tan was pleased to transmit them. 

The President has received a letter from Mr. Mason, 
resigning his position as American minister at Paris. 
The resignation is said to be, in a measure, compulsory, 
having been tendered in response to a very distinct in- 
timation that it would be acceptable. 

Speaker Orr has announced his determination to in- 
force strictly the rule prohibiting the custom of bringing 
liquors into that part of the Capitol under his especial 
charge. 

Senator Sumner finds, it is said, that attendance at de- 
bates affects him injuriously, and wil} go North for a few 
wecks, at least, 

The Columbus, Ohio, correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Gazette says: ** Governor Chase-has been laid up for the 
past week with rheumatism, but is expected to have a> 
firm footing in a few days. He is eminently a man cf 
routine; perhaps no Governor ever devoted himself so 
constantly and systematically to the business of his of- 
fice. Rumors connect the recent purchase cf a tasty and 
commodiouns residence by him with intentions to place in 
it as his wife an accomplished young widow of Cincin- 
nati, daughter of a wealthy and influential citizen cf 
Columbus. The Governor's sister, from Toledo, will prc- 
side over his new home for the present."’ 

Hon. N. P. Banks, Governor elect, has resigned his of- 
fice of Representative in Congress, and his resignation 
has been transmitted to the Governor. Probably Gov- 
ernor Gardner will immediately issue his proclamation 
ordering an election, and it will occur about the 8th of 
January. 

Hon. Edward Everett has repeated his lecture on 
‘Washington sixty-five times for the benefitof the Mount 
Vernon Fund, and the sum realized is over $36,000. 

Washington Irving, now seventy-five years old, walks 
to Dr. Creighton’s Church, in Tarrytown (of whieh, we 
believe, he is a vestryman), and back, five miles, nearly 
every Sunday. 

Ex-President Pierce having been named for United 
States Senator for New Hampshire, the Concord Patrivt 
announces that he would not accept the office, even if he 
could receive the vote of every member of the Legisla- 
ture. 

Captain Henry Meyer, of the Hamburg ship Gutenberg, 
has received from the President a splendid gold chro- 
nometer and chain, valued at over $300, for his success- 
ful exertions in saving the officers and crew of the ship 
Howadji, of Newburyport. 

George D. Prentice, editor of the Louisville Journal. 
has suffered for two years past from paralysis of the 
hands. His editorials are written by the aid of amanu- 
enses. 

The Lynchburg (Virginia) Courier, in noticing the 
arrival of General Sam Houston, says he is six feet four 
inches high, large in proportion, aud as straight as an 
Indian. He has but little hair **on the top of his head," 
and what he has has been silvered by the touch of time 
—as has also the large mustache which dignifies his up- 
per lip. He wears a vest made of some kind of animal's 
skin (wild cat apparently)—has his pantaloons stuffed in 
the legs of his boots, and altogether presents quite a 
backwoods and dilapidated appearance—at least so far as 
his dress is concerned. : 

Mr. Brady, the well-known New York photographer, 
has been to Washington in search of a suitable place in 


. which to open a gallery there of photographic art. It is 


understood he has made satisfactory arrangements, and 
will return immediately to carry out his proposed enter- 


prise. 

The Administration legislative cancus in Kentucky 
nominated ex-Governor L. W. Powell for United Statés 
Senator. He is the only Democrat who has been Gov- 
ernor of the State for the last twenty years. The fifth of 
January has been fixed for the election. 

Mr. Thomas Allibone, late President of the Bank of 
Pennsylvania, has written a letter from Nice, in defense 
of himself against the charges of being a defaulter and 
absconding debtor to the bank. The letter is addre:sed 
to his brother, residing in Philadéiphia, and is by him 
communicated to the press for cation. Mr. Alli- 
bone expresses extremip mortification and surprise at the 
chargesmade against him in the affidavit of the directors 
of the bak; declares tliat he had no idea that he was at 
all indebted to the bank; that he was never engaged in 
speculation; that, on leaving the country, he gave a 
power of attorney to two friends, one of whom, Mr. Fell, 
was dent pro tem. of the bank, authorizing them to 
sell real estate to meet demands nst him; and adds, 
that absconding debtors do not usually take their familics 
with them as he did. Mr. Allibone's announcement that 
the suspicions excited against him have preyed upon his 
health, is confirmed by the statement of his attending 
physician in Nice, and the tone of the letter tends to in- 
duce the belief that Mr. Allibone is in reality suffering 
in mind and body. ! 

Charlies T. Anderson, Esq., who designed the enlarge- 
ment of the Capitol extension, has been employed by 
Postmaster-General Brown to prepare a design for the 
New York Post-office. 

A Washington correspondent says: ‘“‘The Hon. Mr. 
Banks, who is soon to be inaugurated Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, and whose service in the United States House 
of Representatives closed with the adjournment, called 
last week upon President Buchanan to pay his respects 
upon leaving Washington. The President received him 
very cordially; and a gentleman, who happened to be 
present at the interview, was quite amused at the tone 
of conversation which occurred. Mr. Banks congratu- 
lated the President upon his evident good health, ‘not- 
withstanding the cares and turmoils of his official sta- 
tion,’ to which Mr. Buchanan replied, ‘Yes, Mr. Banks, 
I am burdened; but there are men in the nation who 
would willingly assume the responsibilities. with the 


am told,’ replied Banks, 
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. ay add,’ confinued the President, naively, ‘ that 
a - young nfin who would not object to the posi- 
tion.’ ‘So I am told, Sir,’ said Banks. ‘Young men 
are ambitious sometimes," continued Buchanan. ‘No 
doubt, Mr. President,’ rejoined Banks, quietly; ‘you 
know, Sir, that is the natural fault of youth; but there 
are some young men who can afford to wait.’ ‘Yes, 
yes," remarked the President, pleasantly, as he turned to 
other topics. At parting, Mr. Buchanan took the hand 
of Mr. Banks, and said, ‘I am happy to have seen you, 
Sir; I wish you well, and I most earnestly wish you suc- 
cess and prosperity in every thing but your politics.’ 
SCURRILOUS NEWSPAPERS, 


The following Message from the Mayor of New York 
was laid last week before the Common Council of the 
city: 
i Mayor’s Orricr, New York, December 21, 1857. 

To THE ITONORABLE THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN — 

GENTLEMEN, —I return without approval the resolution 
to pay the New York Tribune one hundred and seven 
dollars and seventy-six cents for adve:tising committee 

meetings, 

As it does not appear upon the papers ‘presented to me 
by whose direction the advertising was ordered, or 
whether it was ordered at all, it is to be presumed that 
the Tribune, in its characteristic anxiety to pick up pa- 
tronage, published the committee meetings without any 
authority whatever, trusting to the influence of one of its 
editors in the Board of Councilmen to get paid. There 
are certain newspapers designated by law as the papers 
in which the official proceedings of the Corporation shall 
be published. 

To the credit of the Corporation be it said, the New 
York Tribune is not one of these. It is assumed that the 
notoriously libelous and scurrilous character of that ob- 
scene sheet properly excludes it from any official recog- 
nition by the city authorities. 

_ Inmy opinion it should be put under the same ban as 
a hewspaper that similar conduct would place an indi- 
vidual—viz., entire exclusion from the families and fire- 
sides of all who value the reputation and morals of the 
community. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 


PARLIAMENT. 

PARLIAMENT has passed the Bank of England Indem;3 
nity Bill, and it was to be signed by the Queen by the 
12th ultimo. The joint-stock -bank system of Great 
Britain, the Suez Canal project, the American slave- 
trade in Africa, and the French negro emigration system 
have been also considered. With respect to the latter, 
Lord Clarendon gives it as his belief that the French 


plan has unquestionably a tendency to revive the slave- 


traffic, and cause great injury,to the growing trade of 
England on the African coast. 


THE LAUNCH OF THB LEVIATHAN.,. 

. The launch of the Leviathan is still in progress. On 
Saturday the men began work by eight a m., but it was 
past four p.m. before another slip took place, and at dusk 
the signal boards only showed a progress of eighty-eight 
inches forward and seventy-two aft, her mean being six 
feet eight inches. During Sunday no attempts were 
made, but the ** rams” were advanced nearer to the ship. 
On Monday the usual appliances were set to work at an 
early hour, but the vessel was more than usually obsti- 
nate, and at four o'clock the progress marked upon the 
gauges was about ten feet by the bows, and something 
less than one foot at the stern. It had been hoped that 
she would have cleared the boundary of the yard, and 
thus saved the Company £1000, which they were liable 
for on account of another month's rental for the premises. 
On Tuesday the men were set to work early in the morn. 
ing, but for some time labored in vain. A general pause 
was made, and then, when she was relieved from all 
pressure fore and aft, the capricious monster suddenly 
slipped of herself for a distance of nearly two feet. She 
was immediately followed up, and two or three more 
short slips got out of her, and all seemed to promise well 
for a good day's progress, when the fogintervened. The 
total distance accomplished on Tuesday was only four fect 
nine incles forward, and four feet four inches aft. ‘The 
men have since been engaged in making preparations 
for the renewal of operations, with, greater power at 
their command. On Saturday morning the Princess 
Royal, attended by the Duchess of Athol, and one or two 
gentl*men of the Court, visited the ship. Her Royal 
Highness was conducted over the yard:by Mr. Yates and 
Mr. Brunel, and examined with great interest all the 
mighty machinery. - Her Royal Highness was most anx- 
ious to go on board, and made quite light of the perilous 
ladder ascent; but Mr. Yates respectfully declined to 
take the responsibility of such a proceeding—much, it is 
said, to the relief of the Court ladies and gentlemen in 
attendance on the royal visitor. 

SHOCKING INHUMANITY. 

A very interesting young lady, about twenty, arrived 
at Folkstone by the 4 p.m. express train from London, in 
a state of helplessness and speechless, having been placed 
in the carriage in that state at London Bridge, as was as- 
certained from the guard, by some person who gave him 
a sovereign to procure any refreshment she might require 
on the journey. She remained in the waiting-room at 
the station, and partook of some tea. A few minutes be- 
fore the departure of the boat she was taken on board by 
one of the harbor policemen, under the direction, as we 
understand, of the harbor-master, and placed in the la- 
dies’ cabin, receiving every attention from the captain 
and those on board, but neither spoke nor moved during 
the passage. On the arrival of the boat at Boulogne, she 
was taken on shore and carried to the Hétel de Paris. 
Dr. Scott, with another gentleman, were immediately 
summoned, who considered her dying, and truly, for she 
gradually sank and expired, every thing having been 
done that could be. Disgusting to relate, on undressing 
her a large label was found fastened to her dress, as if she 
were a bale of goods, and in her purse, which contained 
£7 (and which was also fastened inside her dress), was a 
piece of paper, affording the only clew as to who or what 
she was, and her destination. From this it seemed that 
rhe had been a governess at a Mrs. C——'s, somewhere 
in London, that. her salary was paid up to the 6th of De- 
cember, and that she was going to her brother-in-law in 


Amiens. On the discovery, a telegraphic dispatch 


immediately sent to her friends, who arrived too late tor 
her to recognize them. 


SORROWS OF A CAUTIOUS CAPITALIST. 

A circumstance has just transpired, through intimation 
received by the police, of a loss of 590 sovereigns sus- 
tained by a farmer, who resides near Limerick, during 
the panic which prevailed last week when the rin onthe 
banks was made. ‘The man drew the 500 soverei-sns, and 
when on his way home on his own car, being the worse 
of liquor, he considered it the safest plan to hide his treas- 
ure, for fear of getting entirely drunk, and being robbed. 
He went into a neighbor's house, borrowed a small iron 
skillet, and proceeded onward; when in a lonesome place 
he put the 500 sovercigns into the skillet, took it toa 
field and buried it. Next day he went in search of it to 
the spot where he thought he had deposited it, but from 
that period up to the present he had not been able to dis- 
cover the moncy. 


FRANCE. 
OPENING OF THE LEGISLATIVE BODY, 

At the opening of the Legislative Corps, M. Fould, 
Minister. of State, read the following communication from 
the Emperor: ** Gentlemen Deput.e:,—The emperor has 
ordered me to inform you that the verification of Powers 
and the constitution of the Legislat've Body will be the 
object of this first meeting. The Legislative Corps wi.l 
then be prorogued to the 18th of January next for the 
dispatch of public business. In the name of the Emper- 
or I declare the session of the Legislative Corps for 1858 
opened.” Count de Morny, President of the Legislative 
Body, then addressed the Assembly as follows: ‘* Gentle- 
men,—I ‘am happy at finding myself once more among 
you, and proud at being again called to this chair, espe- 
cially if the choice his Majesty has made of me meets 


with your approbation. What greater happiness can 
there o than that of presiding over an eoamahty which 
discusses freely und conscientiously the laws of the coun- 
try, and especially when that country is France? [ Ap- 
plause.) In like manner as the finest buildings are best 
viewed at-# certain distance, so it is in like manner, ata 
distance from France, one is best®ettabled to judge how 
great is her position abroad, and- whet admiration and 
respect the Sovereign who governs inspires toall men. 
(Loud applause.j] ‘The loyal, and at the same time firm 
and moderate policy which has been follo has re- 
placed abroad the old prejudiees which were entertained 
toward us by confidence and by sympathy, ¢o that if ab- 
sence has its sorrows, consolation may yet be found while 
afar off in that sentiment of national pride which every 
true Frenchman carries in his heart. [Applause.} At 
home, having so happily traversed ‘severe trials, when 
peace was established, the series of bad harvests over 
were about to give us repose and prosperity, the reaction 
of an unexampled financial crisis-has fallen upon our 
labor and industry. The establishments of credit and 
French commerce iow prove their solidity; and gather 
the fruit of their prudence. France, after three succes- 
sive loans, after three years of scanty sharvests, having 
followed up the execution of public works, having endowed 
Paris with wonderful monuments, is nét touched by the 
disasters which afflict so many other states. -All this in- 
dicates prodigious resources, and must give to the whole 
world a high idea of her power. Let us hopé that this 
crisis Will be of short duration.” my 


LIBERTIES OF THE PRESS. 

The journal La Presse has been suspended for two 
months, for an article which was considered to®be of a 
decidedly revolutionary character. 

The Covrrier de Paris, under the somewhat startling 
heading in these times of ‘* La Presse Constitutivnelle,” 
has announced, in courageous and dignified language, its 
intention to adopt henceforth a new line of politics, based 
upon the change made in the situation by the fact of the 
three opposition members, MM. Darimon, Ollivier, and 
Hicnon, having taken the oath. This article, coming im- 
mediately after the suspension of the Presse, is curious 
as a sign of the times. 

There is not a politician in Paris, says a correspondent, 
who now doubts the fact, whieh I at first announced as a 
suspicion, that M. Emile de Girardin is the author of 
this article. I happen to know by accident that a snug 
little dinner, given at a restaurant a few days since, 
brought together these three personages, Prince Napo- 
leon, M. Prost, the proprietor of the Courrier de Paria, 


and M. E. de Girardin. At this dinner the plan of the . 


campaign, of which M. E. de Girardin is the command- 
er-in-chief, was talked over and settled. He is carrying 
out the idea with extraordinary ability, steering occa- 
sionally very close to the wind, but still, upon the whole, 
writing in tuch a way as really to support tlre govern- 
ment, unless the government entertain any such wild and 
hopeless design as to kcep France fn a state of perpetual 
subjection to its own arbitrary will. 

By an arrangentent with the Siécle those subscribers 
to the Prease who desire it may receive a copy of the Siécle 
during the suspension of the Presse; but, notwithstand- 
ing this offer; so great is the demand for an evening paper 
that the cireulation of the Patrie has increased by 10,000 
copies within the last threedays. If M. Emile de Girardin 
were to-morrow to put his signature to the articles in the 
Courrier de Paris, there is no doubt that the Presse, for 
which M; Millaud paid him 800,000 francs not long ago, 
would be worth comparatively very little when it comes 
out again at the end of January. 


SPAIN. 
THE NEW PRINCE. 

The new-born prince, who (says a correspondent from 
Madrid) is destined to play so prominent a part in the 
world, prospers exceedingly. His appetite and digestion 
are all that can be desired by the foudest of mothers and 
the enraptured father, for it was he who presented the 
child to the assembled courtiers, holding it out on a gold- 
en dish, as if it were a truffled woodcock. Nor was this 


the most grotesque part of the odd cerem>nials whichy. 


followed and preceded this great court performance ; 
there were many others, which a respect for decency and 
a dread of disturbing your equanimity, forbid repetition, 
but they are ali hung out to air in the columns of tho 
Gazette, which devoted eight columns to the record of 
this wondrous event. At half-past eight the Urban sol- 
diers, who were appointed to warn the Court of the com- 
ing event, left the palace and summored the guests, 
The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier were the first ar- 
rivals; then limped in Armero and his colleagues; and 
as soon as the Prince came into the world the King Con- 
sort handed him round the room on a golden platter—in 
truth, a dainty dish to set before a king. Mr. Otway, on 
behalf of Great Britain; the Marquis Turgot, on behalf 
of France; and the other embassadors, signed the ccr- 
tificate that the Prince had been born, and then they re- 
tired, leaving the Queen alone with her sister, the Duch- 
ess of Montpensier, to the chagrin of the Bourbon Duke, 
her husband, who does not like that his wife should be 
exposed to the contact of evil influences. Although.the 
child sucks and squeals, and performs all other infantile 
functions like a ‘*‘ robust Prince,"’ as he has been official- 
ly designated, the interesting stranger has failed to in- 
terest his future subjects. The attempt at public rejeic- 
ings has been a lamentable failure, having been confined 
to a few paper lanterns hung out at the residences of the 
Ministers and public offices. The news very quickly 
spread through all the theatres. At the Circus, one of 
the Queen’s equerries, who happened to be among the 
spectators, jumped up in a state of frantic excitement, 
rushed to the front of his box, and told the people that 
their future King had been born unto them. ereup- 
on, overcome by his emotions, he burst into tears, 


HAMBURG. 
TERRIBLE EFFECTS OF THE CRISIS. 

A letter from Hamburg, dated ‘‘ December 8:b,” says 
that notwithstanding the arrival of about 100,000,000 
francs in silver, at Hamburg, during the past week—not- 
withstanding the decisions of the Senate on Monday— 
failures have succeeded one another without intermission. 
‘*The amount of bills of exchange protested since the 
commencement of the crisis is estimated at 140 to 150 
millions. The Discount Bank of the State has com- 
menced operations, its rate being 10 percent. The Bank 
discounts only the bills of such persons as declare on 
their honor that they have payments to make that day or 
the next: ‘The affairs at the Bourse were unimportant, 
the news of fresh failures having put a stop to all busi- 
ness there. The financial state of this city has again be- 


come very alarming; the assistance afforded is insuffi- ' 
cient. Several important houses have been declared in- . 
solvent, with considerable liabilities. Fears were enter- © 


tained respecting several Danish houses, but hitherto 
without sufficient cause.” 


RUSSIA. 
MURDER OF A RUSSIAN PRINCE, 

A letter from Constantinople gives interesting details 
of the murder of Prince Gagarine, the Governor of Ku- 
tais, by a Ci n chief, which has already been an- 
nounced: ‘** About three weeks ago Prince Gagarine re- 
ceived orders from General Bariatinsky, the Governor of 
the Caucasus, to send the Georgian Prince de Souanéte 
to Tiflis. Prince Gagarine immediately sent for that 
person, and ordered him to set off, but he positively re- 
fused to obey the order. Prince Gagarine told him he 
would seriously compromise himself by the refusal, and 
recommended him to comply. On receiving a fresh re- 
fusal, the General said that he eould not tolerate such 
obstinaey, and that he should be under the painful neces- 
sity of ordcring him to be disarmed and placed under 
arrest. At these words the Georgian Prince exclaimed, 
*] be disarmed and arre-ted! I!" and at the same time 
drawing out a long knife which the Circassians wear in 
their waist-belt, he stabbed Prince Gagarine in the ab- 
domen. At the same moment two orderly officers rushed 
on the Georgian Prince to disarm him, but they were 
both laid dead by stabs from the same weapon. Two 
servants then rushed forward, but they were also severely 
wounded. The Georgian then left the house, threaten- 
ing death to any one who should attempt to stop him, and 
went toward the river, but not being able to cross it, he 


turned back, and, having entered a house, from which he | 


drove out a woman and her children, he barricaded the 
entrance. A number of soldiers soon, however, arrived, 
and the deer was forced. The Prince defended himself 
with the long knife; but having received two wounds, 
was at length disarmed, handcuffed, and taken to prison. 
Prince Bariatinsky was immediately informed of tlie 

e, and is expected at Kutais. Prince Gagarine 
died after some hours of very severe suffering, 


. AUSTRALIA. 
HORRID MURDER AT THE DIGGINGS, 

The Melbourne Herald gives the following account of 
a diabolical murder at the Ballarat ciggings: 
Thursday, the lst of October, a man named Garkin, a 
splitter. in Jim Crow forest, called at the Ballan police- 
station tO say that aman had been murdered on the Jim 
Crow road. Boyle and another trooper immediately start- 
ed off in the direction pointed out, and eight miles from 
Ballan they came — a splitter’s hut, in the heart of 
Jim Crow for-st. There they found the prisoner Mason, 
sitting down with his hands tied behind him, in charge 


of two men, who were watching him. This was outside: 


the hut. Boyle then went into the hut, where he saw the 
body of a man, headless, with one leg cut off, apparently 
with an axe, both arms cut off, and the whole charred, 
while the remains of a fire showed that an attempt had 
bee. made to destroy the body. The fire had since been 
extinguished. The mutilated trunk lay on its left side, 
and the severed leg and arms lay across it. The hut 
was minutely examined by the constables, but the only 
discovery made was a part of the arms and the half-burned 
boots of the deceased; the remaining part had been con- 
sumed by fire. The head, though carefully searched for, 
could nowhere be found. The night was then far advanced, 
and they desisted from further search, remaining in com- 
pany with the presumed murderer and hideous remains 
of the dismembered body. The scent of the recast re- 
mains, however, attracted the wild cats of the bush 
around, and the united exertions of all parties present 
hardly sufficed to keep the hungry animals from feasting 
upon the human carcass, the secnt of which excited their 
carnivorous instincts. ‘The fearful night at length passed 
away, and at the earliest dawn the police-officers renewed 
their investigations. To their inquiries Mason seemed 
by no means disinelined to respond. The head he said 
firss he had burned, though afterward he insisted that 
he had hid it in the bush. To deny the horrible crime 
seemed never to enter his head. The murdered man, 
whose name was George Beynor (or some such name) 
was his mate, and he had quarreled with him first and 
murdered him afterward—how, Heaven and he only 
know. Ile did not think much of the murder, for he 
hid known one much worse (could he have alluded to 
the Meredith tragedy %, where a female had been the 
victim, and her body similarly treated. The deceased had 
been his mate for eight months or more, and they had 
been splitting together in partnership. Nosigns of blood | 
were seen. He said the blankets of the bed had been 
saturated, but he had burned them since; and when the 
police first commenced their examination he said, ‘Ifthe 
man had been a light one he would not have cut him up, 
but he was so heavy he had to treat him that way.’ He 
was entirely unconcerned; he had taken satisfaction, he 
said, and that was all he wanted." 


INDIA. 


THE LATEST NEWS. 

We have news from Calcntta to the 10th, and Bombay 
to the 17th of November. Generals Havelock and Out- 
ram were so closely besicged by seventy thousand Sepoys 
at Lucknow that no direct communication had been had 
with them during three weeks, except a fewlines. They 
hoped to be able to hold out until relieved. There was 
much severe fighting around Lucknow, and Outram's di- 
vision was terribly cut up. Generals SirColin Campbell, 
Greathead, and Grant were marching to their aid. Sir 
Colin crossed from Cawnpore into Oude on the 10th of 
November. There were no fresh outbreaks, but the muti- 
‘neers of Dinapore and Gwalior were marching for Oude. 
The life of the old King of Delhi was to be spared. The 
Scinde, the Punjab, and the Nizam's country were quict. 

PERIL OF LUCKNOW. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘So completely is the force 
at Lucknow beleaguered that the old device of inclosing 
letters in a quill has been of necessity abandoned. The 
only message received for weeks was written on a piece 
of paper three inches square, and concealed by a device 
it may be prudent as yct to keep private, Sir James 
Outram's force has been terribly reduced. About the 
25th September he and General Havelock forced their 
way into the Residency and relieved the garrison. This 
feat was aecompltished by pressing on through gardens, 
smatl bazars, knots of houses, and other inclosed places. 
The enemy fought as Asiatics always do fight behind 
stone walls. The bullets literally rained upon the ad- 
vamneing force, and that single movement cost 4C0 men. 


Sixteen officers of the {0th were killed or placed hors de — 


combet; and almost all the superior officers of the 5th 
Fusiliers. I have heard many of the names, but refrain 
ffom exciting the regret of their —— at home till 
further information can be obtained. ere had been 
some hard fighting before the relieving force reached the 
inclosures, and the total number of soldiers killed or dis- 
abled can not be fixed atless than 700. The force, there- 
fore, even after its junction with the garrison already in 
tHe Residency, can not be more than 1400strong; and this 
small party must be embarrassed by the care of sick and 
wounded, women and children, to a.number in excess of 
itsown. There are besides somc 800 men at the Alum- 
bagh, with a great array of camp followers, but they are 
believed to be without the means of communicating with 
the Residency. Since this time we know little positively, 
and that little is obtained solely from native gossip. The 
rumors, however, all point to one fact—that General 
Outram, during the second week in October, attacked 
some large building, probably one of the palaces, and 
was driven back with further loss of life. I have seen 
one letter in which the writer, himself in Oude, states 
this as a fact, but I warn you that this and all other ac- 
counts must be received with caution till confirmed. It 
is nearly certain that there are 70,000 men, Sepoys and 
armed retainers, around and in Lucknow. Every land- 
holder in Southern Oude, except one, is in arms, to see 
what he can obtain in the great scramble.” 


PROSPECTS OF AID. 
He adds: “ Five hundred men, with a large convov of 


provisions and ammunition, left Cawnpore for Lucknow _ 


on the 2ist October. They, with the assistance of the 
men in the Alumbagh, may force their way to the Resi- 
dency, but, immense as is the military value of every 
European, a garrison so small can not hope to clear a way 
out through a densely populated town. Nevertheless, 
there is no cause for despondency. Sir James Outram 
can hold out till the 10th November. On the 6th or 7th 
Sir Colin Campbell, with an army, will be before Luck- 
now. The Commander-in-chief quitted Calcutta on the 
27th, He only remained there to organize the means of 
transport, which, previous to his arrival, were strangely 
defective. He will reach Cawnpore by the 2d November, 
and there take the command of some 4000 men, ineludin 


his own Highland brigade, and 800 cavalry. With this: 


little army and a very heavy train of artillery he will 
press on to Lucknow, pick up the force at the Alumbagh, 
and commence the destruction of the city. It is a lath- 
and-plaster place, and the heavy guns will smash a path 
for him without so terrible a loss of European life. I 
hope, therefore, by the mail of the 20:h November, to re- 
port the destruction of Lucknow, the relief of the garri- 
son, and the dispersion of the besiegers. Great confidence 
is felt in Sir Colin Campbell. He has will as well as 
judgment, can be as hard as iron when necessary, and 


cares nothing about ‘ old officers," ‘experience,’ ‘ claims," 


or, indeed, any thing except efficiency." 
A HEROINE IN INDIA, 

The Rev. Mr. Scudder, an American missionary in In- 
dia, gives the following instances of heroism: ‘‘In one 
place, a lady and her husband fied in their carriage. He 
stood upright. She took the reins. She lashed the horses 
through a band of mutineers, while he with cool aim 
shot dead one who seized the horses’ heads, and another 
who climbed upon the carriage behind to cut him down. 


On they fied, till they again found themselves among foes, 


and a rope stretched across the road made further prog- 


7 
r ss appear imo sible. True to herself, she dashed the 
horses at full speed a_ainst the rope, and as they, bearing 
it down, stumbied, she by rein and whip raised then, 


while her husband's weapons again freed 1 
ed them‘ 
those who succeeded in leaping upon oan Mee 
wounded, but both escaped with their lives. In ahother 
place, a young lady, the daughter of an Officer, shot- seven 
killed her. A captain pressed by 
iis Sepoys, wit 8 good swor.! slew 
g twenty-six of them 


THE CRY FOR VENGEANCE. 

A letter from an officer of Colonel Greathead’s colun n 
who had been present at the storming of Delhi, and had 
thence followed in pursuit of the enemy, givesa vivid de- 
scription of the manner in which the movementsrof the 
column had been hampered by the civilians. He men- 
tions one village especially, inhabited by Goojugs, the 
class who of all others have been most notorious for their 
cruelty. In it they found the skeleton of a woman: the 
head severed from the body, and the bones bearing the 
marks of the most cruel treatment. The skel-ton was 
examined by a doctor, and pronounced to have belonged 
to a European or half-caste woman. Yet becausé:the vil- 
lage was a large one, and paid a large revenue toffrovern- 
ment, the magistrate made it a personal favo 
should not be touched. Neither officers nor mim could 
understand this leniency, for they had seen th# bodies 
of their countrywomen at Delhi, their breasts cut off. and 
every enormity inflicted ; they had hard also thé speech 
of one of the sons of the King of Delhi as he wAs being 
led to execution. ‘‘I die happy,” said he, **sincé I have 
defiled English women, and seen them walkiug naked 
about the streets." The murmurs were therefore loud 
and deep. But when they came to Cawnpore, and en- 
tered the Charnel-house, there perysed the writing on 
the wall, and saw the still clotted bloéd, their grgf, their 
rage, their desire for vengeance, knew no boungs One 
officer was met coming out with a small article df female 
dress dabbled with blood in his hand. ‘I hav spared 
many men in fight,” he said, *‘ but I will never spare an- 
other. I shall carry this with me in my lo!st@rs, and 
whenever I am inclined for mercy the sight of if:and thes 
recollection of this house will be sufficient to incite ne to 
revenge.” Stalwart, bearded men, the stern sojgticr+ « f 
the ranks, have seen coming out of that Borse « 
murder perfectly unmanned, utterly unable reprcs 
their emotions. From them there will be no Macrcy for 
these villainous assassins. F 
HIGHLAND MONSTERS. . { 

The Calcutta correspondent cf the Times renlarks. en 
passant, the extraordinary effect produced on the native 
mind by the appearance of the Highlanders. ‘4 ‘The Se- 

ys on this side of India have never seen t¥em. At 

rst they took them for women sent out to avjnge the 
massacre ofthe ladies at Cawnpore. The battle br Oonao 
disabused them of that idea, and the Highlangers were 
pronounced ‘ petticoated devils." Still they wefe a puz- 
zle. The Sepoys could understand the existence of dev- 
ils, but could not comprehend why they should be bare- 
legged. At last the truth came out. The degils were 
barclegged in order more conveniently to bred Sepoys 
across their knees. A Sepoy of the 73d, whe jappened 
to be in Calcutta on their arrival, reported on ths return 
to his regiment that the English were sending fut mon- 
sters, with legs like elephants, faces covered Sith hair 
like wild beasts, and blood-red eyes. The Hifghlanders 
are, in truth, a singular contrast to the people t the low 
country. On the arrival of the 42d, a Sircar or Jengulce 
clerk had occasion to go on board the vessel. ,A High- 
lander stepped up to him, and looked at him tong and 
curiously. Then, catching him by ‘the waist¢ he held 
him above his head, exclaiming with a chuckle 4f amaze- 
ment, ‘Sandy, be thae the things we're to fecht wi? I 
need scarcely say that a Sepoy is very differetjt from a 
Bengalee, being usually taller than an Englisiinan, 
though he weighs less.” 


A TRAITOR AT DELHI. 


It appears to be proved that there was at least one Eur. 


ropean at Delhi who lent aid to the mutineers. Many 
letters report the capture of an Englishman in the dress 
of a native officer. He was a sergeant-major of the “Sth 
Native Infantry, and formerly an artilleryman. He ren- 
dered, it is said, important services to the besieged, and 
was created.a general of artillery. He has not bien ex- 
ecuted, and, despite appearances, it seems incredible 
thata European should have deliberately aided the devils 
who were burning his wounded countrymen. It is to be 
hoped it will be found that he was simply a man of weak 
nerves, unable to face the dread of death bytorture. In 
that case his own conscience will.be his own sufficient 
punishment. It is in his favor, also, that the Portugucre 
drummer, Antonio Seraphim, who was kept to play to 
the general, and who escaped at a very late period of the 
siege, does not accuse him, but considers him rather a 
prisoner. Four Europeans at Moradabad turned Muassul- 


mans to preserve theirlives. ‘These five appear'to be the 


only Christians about whose conduct during the rebellion 
thereisevenasuspicion. Nearly 6000 of ourcountrymen 
were exposed to a danger to which that of death is trivial. 
One may have yielded, four more purchased life by a 
pera e apostasy, and that is all, while hundreds have 
met death or torture as calmly as reward, fighting like 
Tucker after hope had gone, or like Mrs. Boyse, clinging 
to her husband's breast to shieid him from tliecir balls. 


SEPOY ATROCITIES AT DELHI, 

A letter says: ‘Some further incidents of the siege 
have come to light, and among them one which has 
driven every European, except the higher officials, almost 
frantic: The Sepoys took all the wounded Europeans 
they ¢ould catch during the siege and burned them alive. 
The charred bodies, tied to stakes, were found by the 
stérmers, with the Queen's buttons still recognizable. It 
must be remembered that the men who did this were 
Sepoys, the comrades for one hundred years of the victims 
—men who had been led by them from victory to victory.” 


MORE EXECUTIONS OF MUTINEERS., 

A letter from Ahbmedebad gives the following account 
of an execution at that place: *‘ Meanwhile the doomed 
five had been marched to the five fatal guns, They were 
bound by the arms to the wheels, but their legs were free, 
and the end man—the only one whonr I could entirely 
see from my place on the flank—Icaned his back against 
the muzzle, as loungers lean against a mantle-piece. I 
fixed my eyes intently on that man, not fifty yards away, 
and in a moment the signal was given. There was a 
roar, and the whizzing of a bullet, far away from the fir- 
ing party; a bank of white smoke, and a jet and shower 
of bluck fragments, sharp and clear, which leaped and 
bounded in the air; this and a fearful sound from the 
spectators, as if the reality so far exceeded all previous 
fancy that it was intolerable; then a dead stillness. I 
walked straight to the scattered and smoking floor before 
the guns. I came first to an arm, torn off above tlie el- 
bow, the fist clenched, the bone projecting several inches, 

Then the ground sown with red gristly fragments, 


then s black-haired head and the other arm still held to- 


gether. This was the man I had watched; close by lay 
the lower half of the body of the next, torn quite in two, 
and long coils of entrails twined on the ground. Thena 


long cloth in which one had been dressed rolled open like | 


a floor-cloth and on fire. One man lay in a compicte and 
shattered heap, all but the arms; the legs were straddled 
wide apart, and the smashed body in the middle of them; 
the spine exposed ; the head lay close by, too. The last 
body was that of a native officer, who was the arch fiend 
of the mutiny; he was a short man, with a cruel face. 
His head had been cut clean off, but the muscles of the 
neck had contracted round the throat like a frill. His 
face was half upturned and calm, the eyes shut. I saw 
no expression of pain on any of them. What had been 
his body lay on its face, the legs, as usual, not shattered, 
but all the flesh torn like cloth f om a sharp angle in the 
hollow of the back, off and off, till it merged in one man- 
gled heap. I turned next to the three who had been shot. 
One had been struck in the heart, and only bowed slowly 
overon his face. The others had been pistule afterward 
through the head. All I think, however, had been badly 
hit, as all were prostrate when I ran forward to the guns. 
And only now—there was so much more terrilde—did I 
look up to the ten white figures slowly swinging and re- 
volving over this scene of blood. I hope they died quick- 
ly, but the ropes were very short. The troops immedi- 
ately ma n 
dismounted the dogs came and licked my feet. 


that it 


off, and T rode home at speed, and when [ 
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THE AIR-HOLE.—A SKATING STORY. 


Tue winter of 185— will be long remembered in 
southern New England for its extreme and endur- 
ing cold. It was in the middle of one of the most 
slippery portions of that rigorous season that I 
transacted with one of the most slippery customers 
I ever met the regular and irregular professional 
business hereinafter described. 

I was at the time a young and not over-busy at- 
torney-at-law, in the slow, solid, and wealthy city 
of Hartford, Connecticut. A senior professional 
brother, commonly called Lawyer: Brian, just then 
intensely occupied in preparing a great insurance 
case, called on me one day at noon, accompanied 
with a dapper little gentleman of twenty-five. 

‘*Good-morning, Brother Truax,” said Lawyer 
Brian, in his dry; slow way. ‘ Let me make you 
acquainted with Mr. Spiggleton, of New York City. 
Mr. Spiggleton—Mr. Truax.” 

We testitied great mutual delight at the ac- 
quaintance, and Lawyer Brian continued: 

‘Mr. Spiggleton is traveling for Longtime, Sell- 
emup, & Co., dry-goods jobbers in Murray Street. 
Hie’s here on a rather unpromising business; and 
as I don’t go out of the county, and am very busy 
besides, I've told him that you are exactly the 
man to make every human exertion in the matter, 
provided only you have the time.” 

And as he gravely and deliberately uttered these 
last words, he winked te me a professional and con- 
fidential wink with the eye farthest from Mr. Spig- 
gicton, but without any motion of the other eve, or 
any other change of feature. With corresponding 
gravity, I replied, 

“ [’'m much obliged to you, Brother Brian. But 
when must we go, and whither, and how long must 
we stay ?” 

‘‘Only to Middletown ; but if there’s any thing 
*o be done, it must be done by to-night. 
‘ome back in the morning.” 

«IT don’t know—let me look at my docket.” 

So I opened a leather-covered memorandum, of 
‘at and pompous appearance, and reflectingly read, 

*Ross versus Jenkins—that might be put off. 
Brown’s deeds; arbitration with Robinson; in- 
junction, East Hartford versus Bridge Company. 
Whv, I'll undertake it if I can positively come 
back to-morrow.”’ 

N.B. The book contained, I grieve to say, only 
a caricature of Lawyer Brian, ditto of three Su- 
preme Court Judges, ditto of sundry others of the 
bar of Hartford County, and sundry items of 

“amounts due from me, in the nature of bills pay- 
able. ‘*Only this, and nothing more.” 

“Well,” continued my senior, “I'll leave Mr. 
Spiggleton with you for the present. If you'll . 
just run into my office before you go, I'll give you 
t hint or two; and you can make the experiment, 
ut any rate.” 

So he stalked off, and I inquired of Spiggleton 
what the business was. Being a smart, clear 
headed, business man, in-spite of his trigness and 
putty-colored complexion, he proceeded to give 
me a very succinct statement to the effect that a 
certain Peleg Bitterill, keeping a ‘‘ country store’’ 
in Portland, Connecticut, opposite Middletown, and 
on the Connecticut, River, nearly half-way from 
Hartford to the Sound, but also doing business in 
Middletown, and residing there, had bought a large 
bill of goods of Longtime, Sellemup, & Co. ; that 
they had received private early advices of his in- 
tention to “ fail up,” and probably to vamos with 
the proceeds; and that he, Mr. Spiggleton, had 
half an hour ago arrived in hot haste from New 
York to get the professional help of Mr. Brian, the 
usual counsel for the firm in those partsfor the 
obtaining of any possible security; but that Mr. 
Brian had intimated that Bitterill’s case was some- 
what understood, as it happened, in Hartford, and 
that the result of the attempt was rather doubtful. 

** What were you proposing to do, Mr. Spiggle- 
ton ?”’ 

** Why, wouldn’t you levy on the goods ?”’ 

would if I could. Butis the payment due ?” 

** One note for twelve hundred, thirty-five, fifty, 
due three days since —protested. Two others, 
amounting together to fourteen hundred, seventy- 
eight, ten, due thirty days hence.”’ 

‘*You can levy for the protested note only, 
then.’’ 

‘* But,” said Spiggleton, ‘‘ we thought that he 

‘might give security fpr the whole if we threatened 

to break him up.” 


** He’s too broken already, it’s very likely, to be | 


afraid of being broken any more. It’s possible, 
however, that some of the goods may be within 
reach. ‘The only thing to be done is to try that, 
at any rate.” 

**Can’t you arrest the body, Mr. Truax ?” 

**Not in Connecticut, Mr. Spiggleton, unless 
upon affidavit of the debtor’s fraudulent intention 
to leave the State. I rather think it’s a gone case, 
unless we can find some of the goods; and even 
then, if you wanted to do niore than to secure that 
first note, you can only do it on affidavit charging 
fraud in the purchase, not on action of debt.” 

‘*T am prepared to make that affidavit.” 

**Very well. I'll leave for Middletown at three, 
then. I'll get the papers ready, and if I want you 
Vil call. You are stopping where?” 

** At the City Hotel.” 

So Mr. Spiggleton left me, and I prepared for 
my trip; that is, I ate my dinner, made out a writ 
fur a Middletown officer whom I happened to know, 
-and then stepped over to the legal sanctum of Law- 
yer Brian. 

The old gentleman was deep in the consideration 
of a tough point in the law of insurance, but with 
professional versatility he piled up his books and 
proceeded to give me the information at which he 
had hinted. It appeared that by some of those nu- 
merous secret channels by which all sorts of queer 
information come quictly into 2 lawyer’s hands, he 
had learned that Bitterill had been selling a large 
lot of dry-goods in Hartford at very low prices for 
cash within a week; that those goods were gone 
West, and out of reach; that sundry New York and’ 
Hartford creditors had also possession of the infor- 


You can | 


mation which Messrs. Longtime, Sellemup, & Co. 


‘thought exclusively theirs; and that officers were 


waiting for Bitterill at Hartford, and were also 
looking after him in Middletown ; and that he was 
undoubtedly hidden somewhere about this latter 
city, with a considerable amount of money on his 
person ; that the idea of attaching any: goods was 
absurd ; that the only plan was to catch him, and 
frighten him into partial or full payment; that he 
was a stout, active, quarrelsome fellow, and an ugly 
customer; and that, on the whole, it was as barren 
a prospect for securing a debt as could well be im- 
agined. He added that he had a sort of business- 
partner, or fellow-rascal, in Hartford — one John- 
son —tut that he was too wary a rogue to make 
any thing of. 7 7 

‘‘ Has Bitterill a wife ?”’ I asked. 

‘Yes. It’s astonishing,’ indignantly moralized 
the old lawyer, ‘‘how the biggest villain under 
heaven can always find some woman that’s fool 
enough to have him!” 

‘¢'Then he might be concealed at home. Or, stay 
—I see! I can find out from her where he is.” * 

‘* Hardly, I think; but you cantry. One thing 
more: make those New York men pay you from 
half to three-quarters of any thing you secure. 
They would jump at ten per cent. for their claim 
this minute.” 7 

‘*Thank you, Counselor,” I answered, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘I’ll think of it, unless I should get a —— 
thrashing! Good-day.” 

Leaving word with Spiggleton that I should be 
back next morning with news, I rode down to the 
station on Asylum Street. Espving a constable 
lounging about the building, I accosted him. 

‘* Ah, Mr. Lockitt, how’s the bracelet and nab- 
bing business to-day? Any thing new ?” 

‘* Why, no,” replied the officer. here on 
the chance of ketchin’ Peleg Bitterill. But I reck- 
on he’s too sharp to stick his nose in here. He’s a 
darned sight more likely to be at the Berlin Station, 
below. But he’s wanted there, too.”’ 

‘*Ts he?” I answered. ‘‘ Pleasant thing to be 
of so much importance, eh? But isn’t there some 
partner of his here in Hartford ?”’ ; 

‘‘Yes, I b’lieve so,’’ said’ Lockitt, ‘‘ Jotham 
Johnson, they say. But there won’t nobody prove 
nothin’ against ham. He’s an old bird!” 

The train now came thundering in, and, bidding 
the communicative constable good-morning, I en- 
tered the car and went on my way. My intention 
was to pretend a message from Johnson to [itter- 
ill, if I could find Mrs. Bitterill, and thus discov- 
er his hiding-place; but I deferred any detailed 
scheme until I should have reconnoitred. Chang- 
ing cars at Berlin, where also I noticed a Hartford 
officer quietly ensconced in a corner of the station- 
house, I arrived at Middletown in good season, and 

‘proceeded at once to the residence of the officer to 
whom my writ was directed. He was absent. His 
wife thought he was * up to Peleg Bitterill’s,” and 
getting the direction, thither I went. 

It was an insignificant but snug-looking little 
white tenement, in the northeastern part of Mid- 
dletown, near the river. As I entered the street 
where it stood, I met Mr. Japes the constable, walk- 
ing slowly, his hands in his pockets, and his head 
down, but his eyes and ears wide open for all that. 

‘* Ah, Mr. Japes, how are you? Will you serve 
a writ against Bitterill for me?” 

“Why, yes, Mr. Truax, after I’ve found him 
first, and then served half a dozen others ‘t I’ve 
got in my pocket here,’’ he answered, with a grim 
official smile. 

‘* How deep is he in?’’ I asked, confidentially. 

“‘T don’t know, I’m sure. There’s three fellers 
up from York, and several from Har’ford, and 
more’n one from Middletown. ‘There’s an officer 
in the house, and one or two in the streets, for 
there’s a chance of his comin’ home to-night, they 
say. I do’no—/ guess there won't be enough 
ketcht on him to put in your eye! Why, they 
say that if you count all he’s done, he’s let folks 
in up to twelve or fifteen thousand dollars! He’s 
a deep one, [ tell ye!” 

**T’m late in the day, I’m afraid,” I observed ; 
**however, there’s the writ; I'll go back to the 
tavern and get some supper, I believe. Hold on, 
I think I’ll see Mrs. Bitterill a moment.” 

I approached the house and knocked at the door 
for the purpose of trying the experiment afore- 
mentioned. ‘‘Come in!” answered a querulous 
and nasal feminine voice, and I entered; the door 
opening directly into the plain and very neat little 
sitting-room. A thinand pale woman, with a worn 
and frightened look, stood looking out-of the win- 
dow, while a rough-looking fellow, the officer, sat 
silently by the fire. 

‘**Mrs. Bitterill ?” I inquired, bowing. 

“That’s my name,” she answered, in an impa- 
tient, angry tone. 

_ I stepped near her, and said, in a tone too low 
for the officer’s ear, ‘‘ Mrs. Bitterill, won’t you let 
me see you alone a moment?” 

She looked suspiciously at me. I added, “I 
have a message from Jotham Johnson”—she start- 
ed—‘‘and if I can’t find your husband, I must 
leave it with you.” 

She answered, with h meaning Jook, ‘‘ The books 
are in the other room, if you'll just step in there a 
moment.” 

She led me into the kitchen, and, leaving the 
door ajar, took down two or three account books, 
and laid them open upon thetable. ‘ There,” she 
said, ‘‘it must be in there.’* I approached, and, 
hending over them, pretended to search for some 
item, while I told her, in a low tone, that I was to 
warn Mr. Bitterill not to endeavor te leave by way 
of Hartford, for that they were waiting for him 
there, and at Springfield too. 

‘*He isn’t here,” she answered, in the same 
manner. ‘‘Hie’s across the river. He was a goiti’ 
up on skates, on the ice, to take a team at East 
Hartford. You'll have to go and see him there, 
for he ain’t a comin’ home agin.” 

** Across the river ?’’ I said, with a show of re- 
luctance. ‘It’s terrible going, and very cold. 
But I suppose he must know it. Where is he ?” 


| “At Pat M‘Cabe’s old shanty, near the Upper 


Quarry,” she answered, with some hesitation. “If 
you knock, and call out for Jotham Johnson, he'll 
let youin. You must be pretty quick, for he was 
a goin’ to start not fur from this time.” 

‘* I'll go right over,” I said ; ‘‘ but it’s a tough 
job.” Then I continued, more loudly, for the 
offtcer’s benefit—I had seen him peering through 
the deor—‘“‘I don’t find it. I must look again in 
the morning. Good-night, ma’am.” 

‘‘Good-night.””.. And I quietly left the house, 
and having saunteringly passed by Constable 
Japes, yet on his chilly post, with the remark that 
I hoped he’d have better luck than I looked for, I 
turned the corner, and made very quick time to 
the hotel, scheming as I went. 

This was evidently a pretty well - considered 
scheme of Bitterill’s, and indicated that he must 
have sontething somewhere, worth taking a good 
deal of pains for. This could not we}l be any thing 
except money, which, «ccurdingly, I presumed he 
had about his person, to the full amount of the re- 
ceipts from his swindling sales; very likely five 
thousand dollars. On skates? I meditated ; that 
is not a bad idea, it’s glorious skating all the way 
up, and for such a slippery trick so slippery a 
means is very suitable. 

I determined that I would take a hasty supper, 
procure a pair of skates and a stout stick, and start 
off alone after our sly friend Peleg; for skating 
being a ‘‘ specialty” of mine, I made no doubt that 
if he should have set out I could overhaul him on 
the river. What exactly to do if I should come 
up with him, I didn’t know. But it was an ad- 
venture, at any rate, and I felt quite assured that 
either by persuasion or force I could effect some 
arrangement or other which should benefit my 
clients, and, willy nilly, ease his conscience. At 
the worst, I proposed to arrest him on my own 
responsibility, and secure him in some way until 
I could transfer him to the clutches of the law. 
Nearly three thousand dollars! It was worth one 
hot chase, or a cold one either. But—suppose he 
should overpower me? A great, rough, black- 
whiskered bully, Spiggleton called him. It would 
be, in Western phrase, “‘ pretty ridiculous,” if he 
should knock me in the head and leave me on the 
ice. Yet some risks nftist be taken, and with my 
training in the fistic art, I did not, on the whole, 
fear for the result of a single combat. 

So meditating and deciding, I reached the hotel, 
and fimding the proprietor, I addressed him in 
haste : 

‘¢ Landlord, I want you to do four things for me 
a little faster than they were ever done before. 
First, get me supper. Second, send out and buy 
me a good pair of skates, and also, third, a stout 
straight cane. Fourth, furnish me a pocket-flask 
of good brandy.” 

‘‘ It shall be done in fifteen minutes, Sir.” He 
disappeared with speed, and it was done—I mean 
the supper—and before my short and rapid meal 
was complete, the required remaining articles were 
at hand; and paying my bill, putting the skates 
and the flask in my pocket, fortifying myself with 
comforter, overcoat, gloves, and mittens, and grasp- 
ing my stick, I was ready. 

‘* Where is the road to the Upper Quarries ?” 

‘* Cross the river at the steamboat-landing,” an- 
swered the somewhat puzzled host; ‘‘and it leads 
you a direct route, behind the Middle Quarries, 


straight along, up past Pat M‘Cabe’s old shanty.”’ 


‘‘ That's enough; thank you. Good-night.” 

And I was off. It was now between five and 
six o'clock, and bitter cold, with a sharp wind from 
the northeast. Settling my head well downin my 
coat-collars, as if I were trying to cover my ears 
with my shoulders, with hands in pockets, and 
cap drawn over eyes, I struck a round pace for 
the landing, and in five minutes reached the dock. 
The river lay utterly silent and motionless before 
me, one great sheet of cold, grayish snow ice; a 
dismantled schooner, careened over, was frozen-in 
a few rods out; no voice nor sound was heard ; 
the lights from the houses opposite, in Portland, 
twinkled dimly through the keen air. And the 
unsteady, tremulous light of the wintry moon made 
the deadness of the scene almost ghastly. I paused 
a moment to look, and then climbing down upon 
the frozen surface, sliding, scrambling, half-walk- 
ing, half-running, as those must do who walk on 
smooth ice, I proceeded. All at’once, a series of 
noises like— | 

Whip—prrrt—slap bang—crack—crack—crack ! 
beginning somewhere out of sight, came ripping 
and rattling past me, in the ice, and so faded away 
down the river toward the Narrows. It was a 
** frost-crack ;” and a token of the extremest cold 
—a sort of groan from the ice under the relentless 
rigor of the Ice King. 

Reaching the other side, I found the road with- 
out difficulty. It led me some little distance back 
from the river, up the steep slant of the hills which 
border it, and then turning northward, ran along 
the verge cf the immense excavations known as the 
Middle Quarries. These enormous pits, which 
look as if a whole farm had been pulled. up by the 
roots and the hole left, extend far below the water- 
level of the river, the sandstone growing finer in 
quality as the pit grows deeper; and furnish em- 
ployment to a vast force of laboring men, as well 
as “‘brown stone fronts,” caps, sills, and stone 
blocking, for all parts of the United States. Past 
the precipitous verge of these great horrible abyss- 
es, that looked all but bottomless in the deceitful 
moonlight, I cautiously and rapidly pursued my 
way; and having kept on in that direction perhaps 
a quarter of a mile, gradually returning toward 
the river, reached the miserable old hovel known 
as Pat M‘Cabe’s shanty ; a rackety, solitary, dis- 
mantled den, where M*Cabe had kept a whisky- 
shop in the summer, and which had become noto- 
rieus by reason of the many desperate rows that 
had occurred there and thereabouts. It was, how- 


so many boards anu joists that it was little more 
than the tottering skeleton of a tenement. 

I knocked loudly at the broken door, and called 
out ‘“‘Johnson! Jotham Johnson!” There was 
no reply, and I entered. The hut was empty; 


_I fell. 
ever, now altogether deserted, and indeed had lost, | 


but in one corner there was a heap of shavings and 
a blanket or two, and there were also the embers 
of a decaying fire. BitteriJ] had been there, and 
had recently gone. 

Quarter past six. He must have it in mind to 
reach Hartford, and then the first railway station 
between Springfield and Boston, in time to board 
the evening express train, which leaves Hartford 
at eight p.m. ‘‘That needs fast skating and fast 
driving—and faster on my part, if I am to catch 
him.” 

I hurried down the high precipitous bank to the 
river, slid out upon the gray, glassy ice, and, kneel- 
ing down, proceeded to put on the skates. Delib- 
erately—for in such a business the more haste the 
less speed—and carefully I fitted them, jammed the 
heel-pins home, passed and buckled the straps, 
straining them until my feet felt as if compressed 
in iron shoes, replaced my mittens, grasped my 
stick, one hand at each end, holding it athwart me 
—a most excellent plan, by-the-way, in skating 
long distances—and wheeling about in a few small 
circuits to feel the ice, and the skates,.and the 
elasticity of my muscles, I turned northward, bent 
low, headed diagonally across the river to round 
the next point above, and struck out across the 
glimmering silent ice, with long, steady, rapid, 
sweeping strokes. 

From Middletown to Hartford is about twenty- 
five miles, by the course of the river. I might de- 
crease this distance a mile or two, by taking ad- 
vantage of my knowledge of the river, and ‘ cut- 
ting off corners.” But Bitterill doubtless knew 
the same, and my object, if attained at all, must 
be so by desperate straightforward racing. My 
skates, fortunately, though quite new, were not 
too sharp; and as the ice was extremely hard, they 
ran over it with very little of the scoring cut which 
is so apt to diminish speed ; and for twenty min- 
utes I sped steadily on at a moderate pace, until I 
should get a little easy in my work. There had 
been so much skating that the many tracks along 
my route afforded me no indications as to my pre- 
decessor. 

Click—whip—crack—bang! went another frost- 
crack. Colder yet; and although very little of me 
except the tip of my nose was visible, the air rush- 
ing past my face fairly burned it with cold. But 
now my blood began to grow warm with the man- 
ly exercise; and gradually I increased my speed 
up to a good racing pace, not, however, going at a 
faster rate than I felt that I could hold up to the 
old wooden bridge at Hartford. The icy north- 
easter whistled in my ears as I flew along, or 
moaned and sang dirges to me from among the 
leafless trees and evergreens on the bleak hill-sides. 
It would blow the sound of Bitterill’s feet back«to 
me, atid keep mine from him. 

Away I went, sweeping by the wide bare mead- 
ows, past the gorges in the hills, whirling round 
point after point, stretching in straight lines from 
one to the next, while the reduplicated ringing 
strokes of my skates made a monotonous music for 
me, and I could hear the little fragments cut out 
by an occasional heavy foot-thrust, blown crack- 
ling backward by the wind. 

Past Middletown Upper Houses; past the level 
meadows of South Glastenbury, famed for walnuts; 
past the steep, barren hill-sides of Rocky Hill, I 
swept along for fifteen miles and more; and now 
I came shooting up toward Glastenbury Landing, 
and still I neither saw nor heard any skater. I 
rounded the point opposite the landing. From this 
place a long, straight reach opens, the vista being 
closed by the roofs and cupolas of the Connecticut 
State Prison, situate in the onion-metropolis, Weth- 
ersfield. Now I could see upon the river, half-way 
up the reach, the figure of a man skating along at 
a good pace. It must be Bitterill; and my coming 
upon him while he was speeding so rapidly toward 
the prison might be taken. as an omen of his fate 
and my success. 

Now, at last, I put forth the very utmost of my 


“strength; and, going at a tremendous pace, was 


rapidly overhauling the dishonest bankrupt. I 
was almost within speaking distance, when he 
must have heard the ringing of my skate-irons; 
for suddenly looking over his shoulder he saw me, 
and instantly redoubled his speed, which convinced 
me that-he was my man. Away we flew for near- 
ly a mile in perfect silence, except for the scoring 
and ringing skate-strokes; but I steadily closed 
up, until, as we turned and swept northward again, 
round the bend in the bow of which the State Pris- 
on stands, I spoke : | 

‘* Bitterill, hold up! I want to speak to you!” 

“Go to ——!” he vociferated, with abundance 
of other curses, but slackened not his speed. 

I continued to gain, and was just considering 
whether I would knock him down with my stick 
or lay hands on him, when, turning his head, he 
suddenly discharged first one pistol-shot and then 
another, but, firing over his shoulder, missed me. 
I was even already lifting my stick, and should 
have returned his compliment — unless he had 
“winged” me with a further,use of his revolver— 
when at once the gray ice O¥er which we had been 
gliding disappeared, and I seemed to be skating 
on water. It was dead black ice. Good God! 
an air-hole! An instantaneous, horrible thrill of 
fright shot through me; my speed was too great 
to turn aside, but, with an instinctive impulse, I 
shut my eyes, and sprang desperately up from the 
ice with both feet. 

The tremendous spéed of my former motion and 
the effort of that terrific leap swung me over ten 
feet of black, open water, and threw me, with a 
severe fall, flat upon the thin but tough black ice 
beyond. As I leaped I heard a cry, the crackling 
of breaking ice, a plunge—Bitterill had driven 
blindly into the ghastly open abyss ! . 

I had slid some distance beyond the spot where 
Stunned and hurt, I arose with difficulty 
just as the prison-bell rang out an alarm upon the 
keen, still air. The two pistol-shots had been 


heard, and it was probably thought that some con- 
vict was escaping. That was not exactly it; the 
old bell might, however, be taken to sound forth 
the signal that a culprit was caged. A glance 
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that we were opposite the entrance of 
pr body of water called Wethersfield 
Cove; the warmer outflow front wikese springs, 
passing through a narrow ¢eHannel into the river, 
had kept open this death-tragy within whose fearful 
circle Bitterill had risen to the surface, and, the 


swift current carrying him te the lower side of the 


orice, was sustaining hiatielf by his arms, but 


made ineffectual struggles to creep out upon the 
thin ice, which cracked and broke as he bore upon it. . 


‘Hold still!” I cried. “Ill getarail.” Sol 
hurried to the next fence, and was returning with 
the rail dragging behind me, when it occurred to 
me that circumstances facilitated the making of 
good conditions with friend Peleg, since he was 
now, in @ manner, at my mercy. So I halted and 
addressed him: 

‘You are Peleg Bitterill, are you ?’? 

* «You'll settle Longtime, Sellemup, & Co.'s bill 
if I get you out, will you?” 

He answered evasively, and with some curses— 
but rather cool ones, for he was hardly able to 
speak by this time—{‘Qh, h—! Are you going 
to let-a man drown before your eyes? Shove me 
that rail, will ye?” 

And, in a rage, he made a great spluttering in 
the water. 
the ice kept breaking and letting his head under. 


I was not to be satisfied with evasions, and repeated © 


my demand. 

‘* Agree to settle that bill in fall, with interest, 
and here’s the rail. If not, why, you ‘must get out 
yourself, Come, I can’t wait all night here, [ have 
business at Hartford.” And, dropping the rail, I 
turned as if to depart. 

Not that I would have left the rogue to drown, 
but it was as well to let him think so. So he very 
sullenly agreed to my conditions; upon which I 
spread myself flat on the ice, crawled out until I 
could reach him with the rail, and held it as firmly 
as I could, while he raised himself upon it and cau- 
tiously crawled out, resting partly upon the rail 
and partly upon the ice. 

As he scrambled along to firmer footing, such 
was the intensity of the cold that every time his 
mitten or his knee touched the ice, all dripping as 
he was with water, they froze fast to it; and when 
at last hg. stood erect, which he was only able to 
do by. m¥ help, and walked stiffly and feebly to- 
ward the shore, we had not reached the bank. be- 
fore he was clothed from head to foot in crackling 
icy armor. Ile would fain have sat down for rest, 
but he would never have risen ; and it was only by 
threats and entreaties, and with no smagh amount 
of actual dragging and pushing, that I succeeded 
in leading him to the door of the nearest house, 
where, upon knocking, we were hospitably admit- 
ted, and forthwith put before a cheerful fire, The 
bustling Yankee dame and her husband both agreed 
with me that Litterill must at once go to bed, for 
he was almost speechless. When, however, Mr. 
Allen (our host) and I attempted to strip him he 
would have resisted. . Without attending to his ef- 
forts, however, we quickly disrobed him, when his 
reluctance was explained. He wore a belt, witha 
coasiderable sum in gold sewed up in it, under his 
clothes. But we stripped him, rubbed him down 
with warm towels, gave him a dose out of my 
brandy-flask, and it was not long .before he was 
asleep. On emptying his pockets that his clothes 
might be dried, [ took the liberty of investigating 
his exchequer ;, whereupon he appeared to be pos- 
sessed of about five thousand dollars, all told. 
From this I abstracted the amount for which I had 
stipulated with him, and having deposited the same 
with my own slender peculium, I went to sleep— 
pretty well fatigued, but with a joyful mind. 

Rising early, I suggested to Mr. Bitterill (who 
was still asleep when I entered his room) the 
possibility of my delivering him up to certain in- 
dividuals anxious to put papers into his hands 
(commencing ‘* To the Sheriff,” etc., and ending 
‘: Justice of Peace’’) and hands’on his shoulder; at 
which idea he exhibited and expressed a disgust 
profound in character and altogether profane in ex- 
pression. But the suggestion prevailed with him 
to yield a perfect assent to the little transaction of 
which I informed him, and whose completeness I 
demonstrated by exhibiting to him the bunch of 
wet bills in my pocket-book. And he took, though 
with an evil grace, a receipt in full from me as 
Longtime, Sellemup, & Co.’s attorney. 

Leaving him to his own devices, and thanking 
and paying Mr. Allen, I hastened to Hartford, 
where, not to fail in the strict line of my duty to 
the community, I notified officer Lockitt of the 
place where I had left Bitterill, whom, however, 
although the constable used instant diligence, he 
failed to apprehend. I have received no news of 
him since; he may be in California or in Congress 
for what I know.. ' 

I found Spiggleton at the hotel in Hartford, in- 
formed him, with a grave face, that I had found 
that there were absolutely no goods to attach, and 
that I had reliable information that Bitterill had 
left Middletown; but, I added, I thought that 
there was a certain channel by which, for a full 
release, twenty-five per cent. or thereabouts of the 
amount due could be obtained. 

Spigzleton’s further inquiries about Bitterill 
seemed to have even lowered his estimate of the 
- man and his solvency; for he caught at the offer, 
and said it was lucky that they could get so much. 

I laughed. ‘‘I beg pardon, Mr. Spiggleton, I 
couldn’t resist the temptation to try your hopes. 
I’ve secured the whole amount. Have the kind- 
ness to count those bills, will you?” 

And I deposited the documents, yet wet, but 
gcol <;noney and true, upon the table. In silent 
wouder the New Yorker counted and summed up. 

‘* Twenty-seven hundred and thirteen dollars, 
sixtven cents,” he said. ‘‘ Did you fish the funds 
out of the river? The notes are wet enough.” 

** Yes, literally and truly, I did,” I answered ; 
and told him my story, to his great satisfaction and 
delight. 

Longtime, Sellemup, & Co. paid me two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for that night’s work; but 


But he was getting a little stiff, and _ 


no money would buy me to experience again the 
one quick, deadly pang of fright that thrilled 
through me at the sight of the black ice of the air- 
hole; neither, to this day, can I walk over the 
frozen surface of any water without a slight in- 
stinctive trembling. 


STANZAS TO AN EGG. ° 
[By A SPOON. 
P.LepcGe of a feather’d pair’s affection, 
Kidnapped in thy downy nest, 
Soon for my breakfast—sad reflection !— 
Must thou in yon pot be drest. 


What. are the feelings of thy mother? 
Poor bereaved, unhappy hen! 

Though she may lay, perchance, another, 
Thee she ne’er will see again. 


Yet do not mourn. Although above thee 

. Never more shall parent brood, 

Know, dainty darling! that I love thee 
Dearly as thy mother cculd. 


ONE DAY IN MY LIFE. 
I.—THE JOURNEY. 

THANKSGIVING began earlier than usual for me 
that year. I date its inception from the Tuesday 
night before, when with a subdued yet conscious 
triumph I announced my invisibility at the office 
for the remainder of the week. |The joy of a-rare 
vacation was enhanced by the bright visions before 
me. The roasted turkey—bird sacred to the day 
—soared before me with freedom in his wings; 
while on the eastern horizon, rich, round, and gold- 
en as the harvest moon, up rose a famous pump- 
kin pie. Exultant yet pitying, I bade adieu to 
my fellow-laborers. For them no Connecticut oven 
glowed with seven-fold fires—no home-fed turkey 
yielded up his life. Still ‘‘cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined” within the city, theirs was to be the tinseled 
imitation of a feast, one remove, and only one, 
above the pasteboard banquets of the stage. But 
I was going to keep Thanksgiving in Connecticut ; 
and already the foreshadowing of the great day 
made me jubilant and thankful. 

As arule, I am not fond of early rising. I nev- 
er could appreciate the point of that joke which 
turns on waking a mar up early to be hung. Giv- 


en the untimely hour, the ruthless invasion of that 
delicious morning nap, and of what account is the 
additional circumstance ? 


of bathos. 
the main fact, and diminish not its zest, if zest it 


It is a clear instance 
Be content, O venerable Miller, with 


have, by minor details! 

But on that eventful Wednesday morning I did 
not hesitate. The sun had not yet risen when fif- / 
teen car-loads of mildewed humanity emerged from 
the depot and journeyed to meet him. Like Is- 
raelites of old, we traveled by faith, and not by 
sight. The rain pattered on the roofs, and we 
rushed headlong through the darkness; but we 
knew that Connecticut was ahead, and that seed- 
time_and harvest were not more sure than her great 
annual feast. Through the dark tunnel, over Far. 
lem brid«e, by mushroom villages innumerable, 
scattered through rocky Westchester— Melrose and 
Waverley, Seraphinaburg and Laura Matildaville. 
A little river glided across our path, and we were 
in New England. The plashing rain became feath- 
ery flakes, and every hill-side grew whiter as we 
sped along. Children began to ask when grand- 
pas would come, and tell over their joyous antici- 
pations; and children of a larger growth, grave 
men and women, gazing. dreamily out on the fa- 
miliar landscapeg felt their impassive hearts throb 
once more with something of the same childish 
longing. At every stopping-place they debarked 
in crowds and were borne away—some by diverg- 
ing railroads; some in quaint, roomy stages; some, 
already near their bourne, by still quainter vehi- 
cles, in which Uncle Horace or Cousin Ezekiel had 
driven over to meet them. 

Our pilgrimage was longer. Through the damp 
and fetid cavern which serves the New Haven peo- 
ple for a depot, and to the rest of mankind images 
Bunyan’s Valley of the Shadow of Death; by Say- 
brook, where we wondered whether it was the real 
original Saybrook Platfurm, on which some ortho- 
dox-looking people were standing; through New 
London, and over, under, by, between, and all. 
around various bits of Norwich, which lies as if a 
town had fallen from the sky and been broken to 
bits upon the rocky banks of the river. Along the 
smooth Thames, and the rippling Quinebaug, whose 
cold waters seemed almost to curdle as they ran; 
and at last the train, stopped, and the conductor 
shouted the name of our destination, as if we did 
not know that already, and had not been coating, 
and shawling, and gloving ourselves for the last 
thirty miles. 

But if the skies were inclement, their welcome 
was the only cold one. It was worth a day’s jour- 
ney through the storm to put your hand in the Cap- 
tain’s great palm, and look into his big blue eye, 
and hear his cheery words of welcome. You in- 
stinctively felt that there was vast room in his heart, 
wherein, as in a great banqueting hall, whole troops 
of friends could Keep,a merry Thanksgiving. A 
goodly man is Cousin James to look upon, towering 
up as he does head and shoulders high over us, his 
manly face bronzed by East Indian rays, while the 
clear calm sunshine of his native New England 
beams from those great blue eyes. There is sad- 
ness in them, too, that tells of thoughts dwelling 
with his lost ones; with the babes that lie in the 
grave-yard at home, and the loving wife over 
whom ocean waves forever sing requiem. By her 
sick-bed, and over her pale corse, a8 with quivering 
lip he read the last solemn prayer, he has learned 
to ‘‘ suffer did be strong.” And strong he is: 
strong of arm, and strong of heart. The sad mem- 
ories lie in the deep shadows of his soul, and only 

soften and chasten the light of gladness in which 


| he walks. Playfully he lifts us, like babes, into 


the carriage, and like babes tucked up in bed 
swathes us about with the soft skins he has brought 
from a far-off country. His work for the day is 
not yet done; more guests still will arrive by the 
evening train; so off we go through mud and mist, 
and leave him in the gathering darkness, pacing 
up and down the platform as if it were a quarter- 
deck. 
Il.—THE OLD HOMESTEAD. - 

High on a bleak and barren hill, like the weather- 
beaten ark stranded on Ararat, stands the old meet- 
ing-house of the North Parish. Once upon a time 
it was the nucleus of a flourishing country village, 
and tradition fondly points back to the time when 
no less than three ‘‘ stores” made it a place of com- 
mercial importance. But this Augustan age has 
passed forever. In the valleys round about thriv- 
ing factory villages have sprung up, and business 
has slid down into them. Still the North Parish 
persists in considering them her suburbs. Like a 
lonely old maid, she keeps solitary state in the old 
homestead while her younger sisters have gone 
abroad in the world, and are thrifty matrons with 
troops of children growing up aroundthem. Over 
her long green no children wander. From its-up- 
per end the weather-beaten spire, a land-mark for 
miles around, looks down upon half-closed and 
mouldy houses where a few old men and women, 
whom no change can tearfrom theirlife-long homes, 
sit waiting to be gathered into the grave-yard where 
their fathers lie. ‘Their sons and daughters are in 
the far city, or on the wide ocean, and there is no 
youth left in the lonely old place. ; 

But from the lower corner of the green on that 
Thanksgiving eve a bright light streamed out into 
the sleety darkness, betokening usa welcome. Nor 
was the token belied. The door opens as we drive 
up, and warm and cheerful are the hearts and 
hearths that receive us. Age and loneliness have 
not frozen the life-blood of the old North Parish 
yet. 

How shall a modern, a town-bred pen dare to 
portray thee, thou perfect specimen of ancient mad- 
amhood, Aunt Mary? If different fate had placed 
thee on a throne, or by the side of some republican 
sovereign, fame would have handed thy name down 
to posterity as a woman worthy of thy great place. 
And yet, in all true elements of character, thou 
wouldst have beén no more excellent than now. 
The reign of a virtuous woman over her own house- 
hol@, is it not, of all spheres, that where innate 
royalty of soul shows itself most truly out? And 
th le of a New England mother, is it not verily 
a réign? Judge between them: on the one hand 
the divinity that-doth hedge about a king ;” on the 
other, ‘honor thy-father and thy mother.” Would 
those stalwart Yankees, her sons, bow as implicitly 
to the one as tothe other? They themselves 
have long been men in authority, accustomed to 
make their word law to multitudes of inferiors. 
lle would be # rash man who should taunt either 
of them with not daring to do ‘‘ all that may be- 
come aman.”’ But ask one of them now whether 
he would dare disobey his mother. Or, if you pre- 
fer a different form of the question, ask Cousin 


| James to light his best-beloved Manilla cheroot in 


the south parlor; suggest to Cousin William that 
he do not retire to-night when his mother hands him 
a candle and comiiences raking up the ashes. You 


may try the experiment, dear reader, if you wish ; 


for myself, I respectfully degline. 

_ Aunt Mary, however, can not sit in state to- 
night. to have her portrait taken en reine. There 
are cabinet meetings to be held in the kitchen, and 
privy-councils in the pantry, to say nothing of re- 
peated journeys into the chambers and other remote 
provinces of her kingdom. Even at this minute, 
though with brow as serene as if a whole household 
were not weighing onit she sits in her great chair in 
the best room, and pretends to talk to me, I know 
she will catch the first sound of wheels without. 
Her attention to me is but a piece of state policy 
after all; or say, rather, of that condescension 
which sits so gracefully on royalty. 

She does not listen Jong in vain. Watch her 
now, as, with lamp in hand, she peers out into the 
storm from the opened door. Can you not see that 
the expected one is the youngest, still the petted 
child to her, long as he has been to others a portly, 
prosperous man? Yes, it is he at last. He steps 
carefully out of the creaking carryall, for a faint 
suspicion of the gout has followed him even here. 
But he does not think of it when he stands on the 
threshold of the old home, with his mother’s arms 
around his neck, and his lips on her silver hair. 
Into her face I did not need to look; but you, dear 
reader, if perchance you have thought there was 
little heart in that rigid old lady, and if you have 


- been one of those who believe that the great central 


fires of this world do not glow as truly beneath the 
granite hills of New England as under sunny South- 


‘ern plains, why then it were well for you to watch 


that mother’s greeting of her son. 


IIL—AT DINNER. 

‘‘How about that Thanksgiving dinner ?” 
growls the -judicious friend, to whom I suppose 
inyself to be telling this little history. 

Possess thyself, oh worthy but impatient critic, 
and I will come to it. 

_ “Nee gemino bellum,’ you know, my dear 
friend, ‘ Trojanum orditur ab ovo.’”’ 

And my critical friend, satisfied that he has not 
only rebuked me, but made a very neat display of 
his classics, becomes gracious, replaces his feet on 
the office-desk, and relapses into—listening. 

Iie has lost by it, however, more than he can 
know. The.events of that day, from the moment 
when my nose first emerged into the Arctic atmos- 
phere of the northwest, or keeping-room chamber 
(temperature, 50° by observation—of my own fin- 


gers), up to the time when I subsided beneath those | 


same ‘‘ kiverlids’” again, deserved a ‘‘ vate sacro”’ 
which henceforth they will ‘‘ carent.”’ 

Nor will the reader now make with becoming 
fullness and leisure the acquaintance of my cousin 
Jacob, of Boston. Cousitt Jacob does business in 
a granite store, very redolent of tar and oakum, 


the solid men of that sea-port, my reader will un- 
derstand me. Cousin Jacob isa solid man. His 
wharf is a soli wharf. His store and his credit 
are solid. So are Bis bank account and his watch 
chain. His ships are good solid ships, built at 
Piscataqets, and Passamaquoddy, and other odd- 
named places Down East, where they build such 
ships by the mille, and saw them off to any lencth 
required. I have no doubt he married into a solid 
family, and made his choice from solid esteem. 
One could net be four-and-twenty hours under the 
same roof wjth Mrs. Coasin Jacob without feeling 
assured of it. . 
Dinner was a little late, but the time did not 


meet it, as the poet beautifully remarks, without 
fear, and with a manly heart. Cousin James’s 
cousin, Lydia, was on my arm. ‘ 
There, the secret is out, and I may as well spare 
myself all clumsy efforts at further concealment. 
Did you ever know me particularly pleased with 


woman at the bettom of it? On this occasion I 
was in great good-humor. I had demonstrated 
(vide Euclid) that the cousin of my Cousip James 
must be my cousin also; and the hazel-eyed young 
woman had admitted the force of my reasoning. 

“* Liddy, child,” said Uncle ’Diah, from the oth- 
er end of the table, ‘‘ have vou heerd of Mary Par- 
sons’s engagement to Tem Hopkins ?” : 

‘* Mary and Tom Hopkins engaged !” cried Ha- 
zel-eye. ‘* Why, Uncle ’Diah, they are cousins!” 

Something suddenly destroyed my relish even 
for second-joint and side-bone. The rest of that 
dinner is Vague in my memory. I ate as in a 
dream. ‘I recall only a long procession of spectral 
turkeys; of shadowy oyster patties; of illusion 
concerning mince, and apple, and pumpkin pies in 
large quanfity. To the other guests. these were 
substantial enough. So thes were to the panting 
‘help’ in the kitchen, where a fresh voice now at-. 
tracted our attention, and announced the arrivul 
of Darncoat. 

Every country neighborhood has its walking ro- 
mance. Darncoat is that of the North Parish. A 
poor, half-witted old man, silent and inoffensive, 


wandering: restlessly from house to house, over a 


wide circuit. All know his story, and give will- 
ingly the simple fare and shelter he craves. Aunt 
Mary generally finds him her self-invited guest om 
Thanksgiving-day. 

‘‘ Egad,”” says Dr. Cook, stroking down his 
waistcoat, and looking complacently over the well- 
filled board, ‘‘ 1 don’t think the fellow so much of a 
simpleton after all.” 

While Darncoat was feasting in the kitchen 
Aunt Mary told us his story. It was a simple old- 
time love-story—of a passion long hidden, and re. 
vealed only in time to learn that the avowal was 
but a day too late. A stronger soul wovld have 
conquered or been crushed. His simple, fond na, 
ture was only crazed and crippled for life. 

** Poor fellow !”’ said I, when the story was told, 
and the words seemed to come from the very bot- 
tom of my heart. I started at their tone, and my 
quick, half-guilty glance detected that of Hazel. 
eve turned full and searchingly on me. It was 
very provoking that she should be taken just then 
with a cough, and forced to leave the table. 

* When she came back we were all assembled in 
the parlor, and the old clock on the stairs was wea- 
rily working away on the hours that reached to 
tea-time. Cousin William, tall and féir-haired, a 
mighty player on the bass-viol, and chief among 
choristers, had brought out Carmina Sacra, or some- 
thing like it, and with the black-eyed, black-browed 
Melinda was distinctly audible in the dining-room. 
They could very well have dispensed with Hazel- 
eye's company, and would have’ sung the book 
through from cover to cover most contentedly 
without her. My face must have said as much 
when she joined them, for I*caught Mrs. Cousin 
Jacob eying it with a very roguish smile, the 
same [ had seen on her face when Hiazel-evye left 
the dinner-table. How I wished that estimable 
lady a safe and very speedy return to Beacon 
Street! 

In fact I was thoroughly miserable. For t+ 
years I had stood at the very threshold of that 
pure, rich heart, gazing on its treasures; and yet 
it never had occurred to me to seek an entrance 
until just as the door, so'to speak, was slammed in 
my face. | 

Tea came at last, and then the long evening. 
The young folks, whose anticipations of a frolic 
had been somewhat chilled by the presence of Mrs, 

‘Cousin Jacob from Boston, seized with glad sur. 
prise upon her suggestion of a game. After much 
discussion we hit upon one of those elaborately 
heavy performances in which one couple is exiled 
from the room while the rest devise a puzzle. Mrs 
Cousin Jacob, spirituelle as I used to think her, wa: 
just stupid enough to use her influence for it 
When it fell to the lot of Hazel-eye to choose 3 
partner and go out, my heart beat like a winnow. 
pei ; but she selected Uncle ’Diah and the milk 
acked. When it came to the turn of Mrs. Jacob, 
and she called on. me, it was going very heavily 
indeed. 

‘* Bless my heart,’ cried my lady, as we reached 
the door, ‘‘if I have not forgotten my handker. 
chief! Cousin Lydia, do, please, take my placa 
while I run up stairs.” 

Oh, Mrs. Jacob, Mrs. Jacob! How much I 
should have lost if you had gone back to Beacon 
Street to-day ! 

Hazel-eye came demurely enough out of the 
room, but her cheek glowed, and her glance cid 
not meet mine. | 

Now do you suppoge I am going to tell’you what 
was said in the five minutes before they called us 
back? Or in the ten which clapsed after-that Le- 
fore we went back? Or what young couple it was 
that lingered in the parlor after every body else 
but Aunt Mary had retired, and kept that old lady 
nodding in her chair till she was clear out of p2- 
tience ? 

_ By no means. If you insist on knowing, ask 


| ypon some wharf, When I say that he is one of | my wife! 


seem long. When it was ready I went forth to. 


any thing that there was not a hazel-eyed young ~ 
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THE REGULAR STUDENT. 


THE LIFE OF AMERICAN STUDENTS 
AT HEIDELBERG. 


_ To the Editor of Harper's Weekly. 


December, 1557. 

Here I am at last, a jolly student of medicine, 

-at the old Karl-Rupert University of Heidelberg. 
I believe in the old proverb, ‘‘ When you are among 
the Turks, do as the Turkeys do;” so just three 
months ago, just before matriculation, I bought the 
longest pair of boots, almost concealing the os 
femoris, the shortest bob-coat, not quite covering 
my os pelris, that I could find. I also purchased 
two or three pipes, one about a yard long, which 
Kitchen has to light for me; and a map for the 
lectures. Add a small dumpy cap, and my beer 
mug, and then allow me to introduce your humble 
servant—a through and through German student. 
The American caterpillar turned German butter- 
fly. Ilike the rig. It’s bold and effective ; there 
is fon about it, and you feel more like a real Teu- 
ton in it. 

My first four weeks I fear did not smell much of 
medicine. I went round under the auspices of 
lusty Burschen beer-drinkers, inducting myself 
generally into the mysteries of beer and duels. 
This forms the quintessence of student-life here. 
Not a traveler passes this place without going to 
see the ducls, or coming home. very late from some 
beer-kneipe, very drunk. Jones comes over from 
New York. He wants to seeaduel. Could in- 
troduce him to some one? Oh! certainly. Sol 
introduce Jones to Mr. Saufenheimer, with whom 
he sees a duel, and gets also an invitation to the 
kneipe or club thatev ening. ‘The next day I meet 
Jones, looking rather seedy . ‘*How are you, 
Jones? Did yow have a good time last night ?” 
** Oh, capital! splendid!” ‘‘ What did you do?” 


Uf 


| 


“Oh! you see, we—we— 
went up to their room there, 
and sat down, and drank 
some beer now and then, 
and—and—oh! I tell you 
we had a capital time, I as- 
sure you.”’ Now, the real 
state of the case is, that 
Jones was brought home 
by four students and put to 
bed, and beyond a cloudy 
recollection of pipes, beer, 
and tobacco, dancing, sing- 
ing, and hugging, smoke, 
swords, and swearing etern- 
| al friendship to every body 

 —beyond this, his account 
of things is very indistinct. 
Saufenheimer likes to put 
travelers through in this 
style. There was my friend 
Il , of Boston, who will 
probably remember the 
very mellow state in which 
— he reached his couch not 
SS long ago. You won't for- 
get, shall you, H , that 


/, 
/ 


—S ornamental painting on the 
house, not in watcr-colors, 


Pad 


which you worked out so 
handsomely that evening 
after you got home? You 
remember the three dollars 
you had to pay to get it re- 
moved? Blazes! how the 
good T'rau Stockenhausen 
raved when she first saw 
that illustration. adorning 
her clean white front. 

We have five corps or 
fighting clubs here, num- 
bering about one hundred 
and fifty members alto- 
gether; and if you wish for a “muss” or a “row” 
you can have it at the shortest notice. Generally 


MY FRIEND SLAPPENHEIMER,. 


speaking, we are in a perpetual stew of some kind 
allthetime. From eight to ten duels a day, for at 
least four days in the week, is about the general 
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average. They begin at. 
eight in the morning, and 
get through at about one or 
twoo’clock. Ofcourse, the 
‘*nowers that be’’ wink at 
this state of things. It’sa 
vent-hole for hot blood, 
and, if stopped, might burst 
out somewhere in the form 
of a revolution, or some- 
thing perhaps equally. dar- 
gerous: so they say, we 
will let them alone so long 
as they don’t kill one an- 
other. These duels are of 
three kinds: first, for a trial 
of skill simply; second, the 
half-serious, without cap 
and breeches ; third, the se- 
tious, with pistols, rapicrs, 
or the sabre. The first one 
originates as follows: One 
corps sends another a chal- 
lenge, saying, ‘‘We have 
six men ready to fight six 
of yours of equal standing.” 
The challenge is of course 
accepted, and Tom, Dick, 

sob, and Harry, without 
knovi ing with whom, agree 
to fight, with the chances 
of getting a chop in the face 
which will disfigure them 
for life. This kind of duel 
can not exceed fifteen min- 
utes. The combatants hav- 
ing been duly beleathéred 
and bandaged by the doc- 
tor, are led forth into the 
hall, looking very much 
like two overgrown hay- 
stacks. An umpire hav- 
ing been selected, and the 
combatants taken their places, the duel proceeds in 
this manner: 


Wines 


Umptrre. “ Silentiunm—silentium !”’ 
A dead silence ensues. 
First Srconp. ‘* Auf die mensur fertig, los!” 
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A DUELIoT IN FULL DRESS 
From our position, Ready —fight. (Slap, slap— 
slash, slash—slap, flash, whack.) 

Seconp Sec. Halt!” 

First Sec. ‘* Weshalb”—why ? 

Seconp Sec. ‘‘ Klinge ist gesprungen” — your 
blade is sprung. 7 

First Sec, @ the Umpire). ‘‘Is the blade 

sprung ?” 

Umr. ‘The blade is sprung.” 

This constitutes a round. They then fall back, 
right the blade, and commence anew. 

The second kind, the half-serious, originates in 
this manner: Two students pass one another on the 
sidewalk ; one accidentally crowds the other off; 
w hereupon the latter turns around, and wants to 
know if he meant any thing by that. No. 1 replies 
that he did or did net, justas No. 2likes. No. 2 ac- 
cordingly calls him a dumme junge, and says he 
will fight him, ohne miitze und punkhosen (with- 
out cap and breeches). 

The third kind I can illustrate by a duel which 
took place a few days before my arrival. 

A Herr von §., for some supposed insult, Rad 
knocked down another student, and jumped on-his 
face with the heels of his boots. The next morning 
there was a sabre duel at the Hirschgasse. On 
the third round Von S. received a cut in the fore- 
head which knocked him senseless. He was car- 
ried into an adjoining room, where, for two wecks, 
he lay vibrating between life and death. Soon 
after he began to recover, and at the expiration of 
the eighth week was just able to leave the house. 
I have since learned that he has been shot dead in 
a pistol duel. 

The wounds received in the two first kinds of 
duels are always on the face, but never dangerous. 
It seems to me that they rather covet their posses- 
sion. My friend Slappenheimer, of the Rinans, 
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has four cdnspicuous ones, which 


I verily believe he is proud of. 


IIc is student -life, illustrated 


with cuts. 


An interesting feature of our 


life here is the torch-light proces- 


sion. This is generally got up to 


do honor to the advent of some 
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trains rushing through from side 
to side. 

None of these plans seem ‘to 
have attracted favorable notice 
from either capitalists or govern- 


ments. We come now to that 


submitted by M. Thomé, the most 


colossal of all in its proportions, 


new and distinguished Professor. 


and the one-which seems at pres- 


ent to have the best prospect of 


We had one a few evenings ago 


here. There were abovetwo hun-— 


dred, each with a torch, in the 
procession. It was a sight for 
you. Those gay, spanking lead- 
ers, and the others who formed 
the procession, in their grim, odd- 
looking kappuzzas. We marched 
up to the Professor’s house, got a 
speech out of him, then turned 
about, and went down to the Uni- 
versity Place, where we formed a 
ring, and sang the ‘‘ Dum Vivi- 
mus Vivamus” and ‘* Gandeamus 
igitur.” 

The roar of those two hundred 
voices, together with the wild 
dancing, burning torches, and 
gesticulation generally, beat all 
the Kickapoo Calisthenics, I am 
certain, quite into the shade. 
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A SUBMARINE RAILWAY 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


Ocr European files bring us 
intelligence that the prospect of 
constructing a submarine railway 
and highway, to connect England 
with France, is once more under 
consideration—and this time with 
more than usual prospect of suc- 
cess, so far as an actual attempt 
is concerned, the Emperor Napo- 
leon III: having appointed a com- 
mission of able scientific men to 
report to him upon the practica- 
bility of a plan recently proposed 
to His Majesty by M. Thomé, civ- 
il engineer, of Paris. ‘ 

The idea of connecting England with France 
and the European continent generally, by. means 
of a submarine passage-way, by which passengers 
and goods might be transported to and from the 
‘* sea-girt isle,’’ is by no means new. So long ago 
as 1798, M. Matthieu, French mining engineer, con- 
ceived the possibility of such a work, and in 1802 


he laid his,plan and accompanying drawings and 


estimates before the First Consul. The drawings 


were for many years on exhibition in the Luxem- | 
bourg Palace, and are now deposited in the archives 


of the Institute. 

The wars of those days put off the consideration 
of Matthieu’s plan, and when he died the matter 
was forgotten. Since then, however, a number of 
scientific men, both English and French, have con- 
sidered the possibility of such a submarine com- 
munication. The greater speed attainable for con- 
veyances, since the introduction of railways and 
steam, had given added plausibility to the project, 
while the successful submerging of various lengths 
of submarine telegraph cables has placed a tun- 
neled railway in the opinion of many engincers 
upon the catalogue of things possible of achieve- 
ment, and only awaiting time and money to be- 
come actual. 

In 1842 Mr. E. Pearse proposed an iron tunnel 
from Dover to Calais, which he supposed could be 
constructed at a much less (comparative) cost than 
the Thames Tunnel. ' 

In 1845 M. de la Haye proposed a wrought- 


iron tunnel, in separate divisions, to be sunk and 


afterward connected. Supposing these divisions 
to be 1000 feet in length, he says ‘‘ only 104 divi- 


1. The Chagnel. 


‘residences for light-keepers and fishermen. 


> 


2. Folkestone. 


sions would be required to joinfthe rails of (he South- 


eastern Railway with those of the Calais and Par- 
is.’ Allowing, as he did, £200,000 as the cost of 
each division of his tunnel, the tunnel itself would 
cost $20,000,000. The entire expense of laying 
down, constructing terminal stations, watch and 
light .towers, etc., was estimated at another 
$20,000,000; and M. de la, Haye expressed him- 
self satisfied that the undertaking could be suc- 
cessfully carried through with &80,000,000. 

In 1848 M. Ferdinand, engineer, submitted to 


_ the French Academy of Sciences a proposal to con- 


struct a floating tunnel from Calais to Dover, of 
size sufficient to be traversed by small locomotives 
and cars for the conveyance of passengers. This 
would, however, have put a stop to the navigation 
of the British Channel, and was therefore out of 
question. 

In 1851 M. Hector Horeau, of Paris, made pub- 
lic a plan for crossing the British Channel by 
means of a single tube of strong plate er cast iron. 
The details of this plan our engraving will enable 
the reader to comprehend. The tube was to con- 
tain, besides paths for foot-passengers, two lines 
of rails for cars. The slope acquired by the tube, 
as it extended toward -mid-channel, M. Horeau 
thought would give the cars a sufficient impetus 
to send them across from terminus to terminus, 
without the aid of locomotive or other power. 
Light-houses were to be moored above the tunnel, 
to warn vessels from casting anchor over it. Where 
the water shoaled, near shore, these light-houses 
would have a solid foundation, and might serve as 
The 
tube or tunnel was to be lighted by means of re- 
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SUBMARINE RAILWAY, AS PROJECTED BY M. THOME. 


flecting metal plates. In the upper portion should 
be placed, at regular distances, strong glass plates, 
which also would give light. M. Horeau’s plan 
excited some attention at the time. But the mat- 
ter was not seriously considered by either moneyed 
men.or the Governments of the countries most in- 
terested. He estimated the costs at the very rea- 
sonable sum of $20,000,000. 

In May, 1855, Dr. Payerne proposed, in the Bou- 
logne Gazette, to construct, with the assistance of 
40 subaqueous boats (of his own invention), 1500 
sailors and workmen, 4,340,000 cubic yards of ma- 
terial, and at a cost of $50,000,000, a tunnel by 
which the Channel should be crossed in thirty- 
three minutes. Jlis plan was.to lay a solid arched 
passage of masonry upon the bed of the channel, 
smoothing as far as mi«ht be all inequalities of 
surface, having very little incline, and communi- 


cating with the surface at the termini, by means | 


of shaftsfsunk down to its level. 

During the same year, M. Favre published in a 
Parisian journal a plan for constructing a subma- 
rine railway. He proposed to make the arch of 
brick lined with iron, to make the tunnel level, and 
to sink it at least eighty-two fe@t. below the bottom 
of the sea—thus boring his way across. 

Finally, in November, 1855, Mr. James Wylson, 
of London, proposed a tunnel, to be composed of 
hollow iron staves, firmly hoopcd together, the 
segments to be joined by flexible connections, and 
the whole to be moored by heavy mooring tackle, 
at a depth of one hundred feet below the surfice 
of the channel; where Mr. Wylson supposed it 
would float by its own buoyancy, and be sufficient- 
ly strong to bear the weight and strain of railway 


3. Dover. 4. Oceanic Railway Station of Etoilede Varne. 5. Small artificial Islands. 6. Light-house. 


success. - Our engraving will as- 
sist the reader in gaining a cor- 
rect idea of this stupendous de- 
sign, one worthy the days of the 
pyramid builders, and which, if 
carried out, would form another 
and pre-eminent wonder of the 
world. To state the outlines sim- 
ply, it is proposed'te construct be- 
tween Cape Gris-nez near Calais, 
on the French coast, and a point 
called Eastware, between Dover 
and Folkestone, on the British 
side, a tunnel, cylindrical in form 
and arched in solid stone, twen- 
ty-nine feet wide by twenty-two 
feet high, eighteen and a half 
miles long, and having a double 
set of rails running through it, 
and, besides, a wide foot-path on 
each side. 

So much for the submarine 
‘portion. This is to be connect- 
ed with the outer world, on the 
French side, by a tunnel over nine 
thousand yards in length, and 
joining the submarine part at a 
depth of one hundred and seven- 
ty-five feet below the level of 
Cape Gris-nez; on the English,*< 
by a like tunnel, over six thou- 
sand yards in length, and joining 
the English terminus of the sub- 
marine tunnel at a depth of one 
hundred feet below the surface 
of Eastware point. Thus would 
be obtained a very easy grade 
quite in the power of a locomo- 
tive to surmount. 

There is yet to be stated, however, the most 
colossal portion of M. Thomé’s plan. To ventilate 
the submarine portion of the tunnel; it is proposed 
to establish upon firm foundations .twelve small 
islands and one large one, at various distances 
from either shore, which islands are to connect 
with the tunnel berieath, and besides affording air, 
will.serve, by means of stairways constructed with- 
in, to give access from the channel to the tunnel. 
Passengers may thus, in a smooth time, permit 
themselves to be landed—so to speak—upon one 
of these islets, and descending the stair await the 
train for Paris or London, whichever may be their 
port of destination, leaving the good ship to make 
her way through gales and head-winds to her proper 
port: a charming prospect for such of us as may be 
journeying Paris-ward six years from now—for that 
is the period which M. Thomé gives himself to com- 
plete the whole work. ‘ 

The larger island, which is numbered 4 in our 
engraving, is to contain a small but safe harbor for 
vessels, where, we have no doubt, many a wind- 
bound homeward bounder will Le glad to find 
refuge in times of trouble. Here, teo, it is pro- 
posed to have conveniences for discharging cargoes 
of vessels, so that an East India or China trader 
may dispatch half her cargo of silks and spices to 
Paris per submarine railway, and then proceed 
with the balance to her proper port of London; a 
material saving in time, if in nothing else.” 

The Harbor Island, which is to be known as the 
station of Etoile de Varne, is to be founded upon 
the shoal or bank of Varne, which here favors M. 
Thomé’s plan. The descent from the watcr to the 
tunneled way will be 300 feet; the island itself is 
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to cover a space nearly a mile square; and the har- 
bor will be so constructed as to be attainable in all 
sreathers, thus proving indeed a harbor of refuge 
to land-leazuered vessels. Light-houses will be 
established upon all the islands, as well as upon 
the points Eastware and Gris-nez. From these 
points, also, shafts will be sunk to the level of the 
tunnel, and stairways will enable foot-passengers 
to attain the light of day here. 

As before said, M. Thomé proposes to complete 
the entire work, ready for the passage of cars, in six 
years fromthe dar of comnfencement. He divides 
out his work as follows: the first yéar he will de- 
yote to the construction of the artificial islands, 
and’ the sinking of shafts to the level of the pro- 
posed tunnel; during the second year he will break 
ground in all the main sections; and the four re- 


_maining years are to be devoted to the completion 


of the work in all its departments. 

The cost he estimates at $22,500,000 for the sub- 
marine portion ; 24,500,000 for the connecting tun- 
nels on each side; and $7,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of the islands, the safe harbor, and for inci- 
dental expenses, making in all a cost of $34,500,000; 
on which capital he calculates that the net income,. 
forTreight and passengers, will produce a dividend 
of at least 12 per cent. . 

The shafts of the towers and artificial islands 
will serve from the first as outlets for the superflu- 
ous earth which must accumulate below, as well 
as for purposes of conveying building nfateri_ls and 
air to the laborers at the bottom, and freeing the 
works from water. Thus these structures, which 
are afterward to form so important a part of the 
‘finishéd undertaking, are of the greatest use from 
the first. 

M. Thomé laid his plan before Napoleon ITT. last 
year, and the Minister of Public Works has lately 
appointed a commission composed of able scientific 
men to take the matter in consideration ; while by 
the Emperor’s orders the sum of 500,000 francs has 
been set aside from the national treasury to be de- 
voted to experimental trials, of ground boring, 
soundings, etc. etc. 

Thus there is reason to hope that this vast pro- 
ject will shortly assume some tangible shape. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE PRUSSIAN 
POLICE. 

’ Tue following anecdotes of the tyranny prac- 
ticed by the Prussian police are from an authentic 
source, and may be relied upon as true: 

_ M. Henry, an-old geatleman who lived for more 
than twenty-five years in Prussia, fell ill, and his 


wife wrote to their son—who was established in 


the United States of America—to come over and 
see his old father once more before his end. The 
dutiful son threw all his business aside, went on 
board the first steamer bound to Hamburg; 
where he arrived in due time. By the first train 
he set off for Berlin. Here, he was stopped by the 
police, who asked for his passport. Young Mr. 
Henry, little versed in police matters, had not 
even thought.of a passport. When he left home 
he had none. A republican without a pass- 
port, what a horror! Of course he was arrested 
on the spot as a vagabond, put into prison, and 
compelled to spin wool. In this agreeable situa- 
tion he remained for ten days: after which time 
he became free, by the interposition of the Ameri- 
can consul in Hamburg, to whom he wrote im- 
mediately after his arrest. The Prussian police 
did not even apologize to him. They simply told 
him, ‘‘ All right ; you have told us the truth, and 
may go.” The misused gentleman was almost 
killed by this vexation, and took the product of 
his labors in the spinning-house (a large clew of 
worsted) home with him, to show it to his children, 
and to keep it in his family as a token of Prussian 
liberty. 

Another gentleman I know well remained in 
prison a whole year for having irreverently ob- 
served upon one occasion that the King was tipsy. 

I was intimately acquainted with a literary man 
who conducted a weekly newspaper ; the cheapness 
of which (three shillings a year) was thought more 
dangerous even than its contents. It was written 
under censure ; that is to say, the proof-sheets were 
sent to the censor, who struck out every. thing 
which he considered disloyal. Having thus re- 
ceived the sanction of the government, the paper 


was published, and common sense would have in- 


duced every editor to think himself safe. It was 
not so. My friend had an immense success with 
his paper, and got, in a few months, no fewer than 
fifteen thousand subscribers. This would have 
yielded him a considerable income, even after En- 
glish notions. All the German governments, and 
most of all that of Prussia, became almost frantic ; 
for my friend was as cautious as clever, and they 
could not get at him under any legal pretext. It 
was before the year cighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, and such pretexts were still required. One 
day, however, when [ was at dinner wondering at 
my friend’s vacant place, I received a hurried, open 
pencil-note from him, dated from prison; by which 
he informed me of his having been arrested, and 
of the judge’s having very reluctantly consented to 
let him go, on depositing five hundred thalers in 


- cash. Fortunately the money was to be had.’ I took 


it myself to the judge, and delivered my friend. 
Of course [.was curious to know his offense, and 
was not a little amused when he showed me the 
lines of his paper for which the Austrian govern- 
ment had impeached him. He had spoken of an 
Austrian chief of artillery having opposed the fe- 
ducing of military service from fourteen years to 
eight, objecting that it would be impossible for re- 
cruits to become good artillerymen in eight years; 
and the writer exclaimed, ‘‘that a fellow who 
could not Itarn his service in eight years must be 
indeed a potenzirter Austrian ;” which meant, that 
he must be many times sillier than the Austrians 
generally dre thought to be in the north of Ger- 
many. My friend was condemned to three months’ 
imprisonment without being allowed to compound 
for his punishment by a payment of money; which 


< 


was customary in press transgressions. Very soon 
afterward, the paper was prohibited without any 
legal proceeding—nay, against law and the con- 
stitution. With the same right they might have 
shut up the shop of any grocer for selling cigars 
manufactured by the special consent of the gov- 
ernment. 

When my friend published another journal, that 
was prohibited also, and we got a hint that he 
would be arrested. By stratagem I got his pass- 
port from the bureau where it was deposited, and 
he left Leipzig, going to the next Prussian town ; 
for he was a subject of Prussia. Taught by ne- 
cessity, my friend was well versed in the Jaw, and 
adhered so strictly to it, that they could find no 
‘‘legal pretexts” for a long time; but he was an- 
noyed in every manner. At last the Prussian 
government, who would put him aside at any cost 
—sent one of his books to Magdeburg, that the law 
officers and judges there might pick out from it 
matter to impeach him for high treason, or any 
other nonsense that promised a rich harvest of 
prison. ‘The Magdeburg courts were much puz- 
zled by this desire of the government; for they 
could find no crime in the book, and returned it at 
last to Berlin. But very soon it came back, with 
a reproof, and many passages in the book marked 
with a red pencil. Cardinal Richelieu said, ‘‘ Give 
me five written words of a man, and I shall find 
matter in them to have him hanged.”’ My friend 
was summoned before the court, and impeached on 
Majestats-Beleidigung—lese majestatis is, I think, 
the technical name. When the judges showed 
him the offending passage, he took the Landrecht 
(provincial law) smilingly up from the table, tarn- 
ed up the paragraph relating to the offense attrib- 
uted to him, and read aloud, ‘‘ Such a ¢riminal 
shall be dragged to the place of execution sitting 
upon a cowskin and there crushed by a wheel, etc. 
(geradert werden von unten auf).” And all this 
for the flesh-colored tricots of Lola Montez! The 
whole court of justice ¢ould not help laughing 
eutright ; for the thing was too Judicwous. 

In his paper my friend had mentioned how Lola 
Montez had horsewhipped an officer of the police, 
and how she had been condemned to half a year in 
the house of correction, but had been pardoned by 
the King, and concluded: ‘‘ Well, I wonder wheth- 
er I should have been pardoned also, for having 
committed such a crime? Possibly, but’not very 
likely ; for if, even in the scale of justice, a pair 
of fiesh-colored tricots weighs heavier than my 
steel pen, how much the more will they not put 
out of its equilibrium the balance of grace?” 

Yes; the judges condemned him, laughingly, 
to two years’ imprisonment, and the loss of the na- 
tional cockade. About this hated sign of bondage 
to an absolute Hohenzollern my friend cared not a 
pin; but its loss involved the loss of most of his 
civil rights. Therefore he laid an appeal against 
this verdict, and it was altered-to only one year 
of imprisonment, which he endured, in the citadel 
of Magdeburg 

So much for the press. Now I shall show how 
the police work in the vineyard of the Lord. 

There was, in Kénigsberg, a dissenting congre- 
gation of about eight thousand members, belonging 
to a Protestant sect spread all over the empire. 
Of course any legal pretexts to be met with were 
available for annoying and vexing these dissent- 
ers; but the police used the most dastardly and 
base means to ruin them besides. They induced, 
for instance, all persons employed in the police, 
and even private persons, to give no work to any 
tradesmen, to buy no goods of merchants belong- 
ing to this persecuted sect—nay, keepers of public- 
houses and tea or coffee gardens were forbidden to 
sell any thing to members of it, under pain of the 
withdrawal of their licenses. This was a serious 
thing for these innkeepers, and they requested the 
Reverend Mr. Rupp, then minister of the congre- 
gation, to communicate these police measures to 
his parishioners, lest they might bring innocent 
men to trouble and ruin. ey 

One of the dissenters, having no fewer than ten 


children, happened to be employed in the police,” | 


and lost his place for his religion. To get another 
existence this man competed to rent the house of 
the shooters’ company belonging to the city, and 


therefore depending on the city authorities. When. 
the police became aware of his intention, they man-_ 
aged things with the corporation so, that he was: 


offered the house only if he would receive the 
Lord’s Supper out of the hands of the most fanatical 
parson of the state church. The poor man, having 
no other hope of supporting his large family, was 
weak enough to comply; but he was afterward 
very much troubled in his mind; wretched for life, 
in fact. | 

A young respectable girl, having a very large 
connection as a seamstress, against whom no one 
in Koénigsberg could say a word, belonged to the 
dissenters ; and, not being a native of Konigsberg, 
although of Prussia, was ordered to leave the city 
in a fortnight. The girl, whose nimble fingers 
supported an old mother, was not base enough to 
disown her faith, and prepared weepingly to leave 
her friends and her snug, although humble posi- 


tion. However, she was not only clever and good, | 


but pretty, and a young master-joiner offered her 
hishand. She accepted him at-once. There was 
no time for simpering; a fortnight with three 


Sundays being just sufficient to-fulfill the requisites 


of the law. The night before the day she was or- 
dered to leavé her home, the Reverend Mr. Rupp 
performed the marriage-service, and they sat joy- 
ously at supper, laughing at the police; for now, 
being the bride of a citizen of Kénigsberg, she was 
legally a denizen of that city. A loud knock was 
heard at the door. Police entered, and one of them 
said, ‘‘ This assembly is dissolved!’’ This inter- 
ruption was disagreeable, but’so ludicrous that 
every body was amused. The bridegroom said, 
“Well, good night, friends —sorry for the good 
victuals, but they might dissolve as much as they 
like; this society” (he took the hand of his bride) 
‘I think, shall never be dissolved ; neither by any 


policeman nor by any other functionary, whether 


in blue or in black.” 


With this dissolving of assemblies the police an- 
noyed the dissenters most. Some of them had 
little meetings to take tea and read the German 
classics. Almost always they were disturbed by 
policemen dissolving the assembly; sometimes 
followed by soldiers with their muskets and bay- 


onets. The next day each member of this circle 
qwas summoned before the police and reproved. 


Remonstrance was useless ; and, when they at last 
asked the president of the police to give them a 
definition of a prohibited assembly (for they had 
no idea why the government should prohibit every 
tea party), he told them their mecting was not to 
be taken for a tea party, but for an assembly ; be- 
cause the different persons forming it were neither 
friends nor neighbors, nor relations, nor of the 
same station in life. When the Reverend Mr. 
Rupp once invited some poor people of his congre- 
gation to a public garden, to keep holiday there, 
he was reproved by the police. He remenstrated, 
and said these persons had been his guests. He 
was answered rudely, that they were low people, 
and no society for him. Mr. Rupp took out his 
Bible and read a passage in St. Luke, in which 
something was said about not inviting the rich, 
who ceuld give @inners in return, but the poor and 
needy. The magistrate looked confused, and Mr. 
Rupp eseaped, unfined. 
Even children-gardens were forbid by the police, 
and an assembly of babies, from three to five years 
old, was once dissolved. The little ones did not 


know the way home; for it was not yet time to be | 


fetched by the servants of their parents, and, when 
the police ‘asked them the names of their fathers, 
they answered, ‘“‘ Papa.” Then the little lambs 
were seen walking with the wolves, quite confi- 
dently, about the streets, inquiring where they did 
belong to. 

Such dissenters as belonged to official families 
were persecuted most. The Lieut.-Colonel von 
L., who died in the year eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight, left two orphan girls, without a penny. 
However, the younger sister had the expectancy 
of a place as canonesse in a foundation for spinsters 
of noble birth, which had been restored and richly 
bestowed by the late grandfather of the young lady, 
who was a very rich man. The elder of the two 
sisters got, after much ado, a small pension from 
the government, by the interest of the ministerof 
Auerswald, who was connected with the family. 
Angelina, the younger sister, while expecting her 
canonesse-place, tried to get her livelihood by giv- 
ing lessons in French, and writing books for young 
people. Heaven blessed her brave endeavors: 
she got a situation at a school, and many private 
lessons. She had, indeed, so much to do, that al- 
most her only recreation was to visit the religious 
congregations of the dassenters, to hear Mr. Rupp. 

Thus she went on very well till the year eight- 
een hundred and fifty-two; when it was ordered 
by Polizei-President Peters that Miss von L. should 
forbear giving any lessons; secondly, it was de- 
creed that Miss Leo, the mistress of the school, 
should dismiss Miss A. von L. directly, and with- 
out any fuss (geraeuschlos); thirdly, Miss von L. 
was to leave Konigsberg, and informed that the 
interdict to give any lessons applied to the whole 
Prussian monarchy. 

In vain the unhappy lady tried the law—nay, 
wrote even twice to the King, complaining of the 
wrongs practiced on her. She was answered by 
the Minister of the Interior, that all the proceed- 
ings against her had been strictly lawful. Not- 
withstanding, Miss von L. tried to —— in 
Dantzig, where the first magistrate was a friend 
of her family ; but this gentleman, although wish- 
ing her well, found himself obliged to repeat the 
proceedings of Kénigsberg. She left the Prussian 
empire for Dresden, where she found pupils; but 
there came a telegraphic dispatch from Berlin, 
and she was ordered by the police of Saxony to 
leave Dresden in twenty-eight hours. To fill the 
chalice of sorrow to the brim, she received a letter 
from the abbess of the Barth-foundation telling 
her to give up all expectation of a canonesse-place 
if she adhered to the dissenters. Thus she lost 
home, existence—even the only hope left her for 
old age—for her faith. 


THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


or HEALTH.—A good constitution is like 
a money-box—the full value of it is never properly known 


| until it is broken. 


GOOD-NATURED THOUGHTS. 
; BY A STUPID, HARMLESS FELLOW. 
It is not generous to blame Youth for the follies of 


.{ young men. ; 


Good wives, like filberts, will remain good for a lo 
time. Itall depends upon the care you take of them, 
you husband them. 

Supposing Experience does not give us new habits, it 
teaches us at all events to hide the holes in those we 


have. 

Solid worth is often found in a rough outside. Sover- 
eigns roll repeatedly out of an old stocking. 

When a friend is sinking, Hope is like the Anchor that 
pilots take out to a ship in distress, and we should all 
volunteer in carrying it to him. 

The loss of a joyful illusion is alwa 
It is like a child looking at Clown 
his face. 

A surly reception from a debtor raises a pleasing hope 
of payment. 

If we only said one half of the witty things that, on re- 
flection, we feel we might and ought to have said, what 
clever fellows we should be! 

We have often seen a cow part with her milk in the 
most patient manner, and then turn round and upset the 
pail. It reminds us always of a generous action grace- 
lessly done! 


WORDS TO THE UNWISE; OR, THE DONKEY'S 
DICTIONARY. | 


Apviog. Generally consists, even when the giver is 
Bincere, in recomending somebody else to imitate him: 
self. One man tells another what he would do if he were 
in that other's place, instead of telling him what would 
be best for him, differently constituted, to do in his own. 
Advice is very commonlyamere dictation; the expression 
of a desire to control other people's inclinations and reg- 
ulate their conduct, In reviewing our past career, we, 
in almost every instance, repent of having taken the ad- 
vice we took, and rejoice for not having taken that which 
we rejected. Medical advice is of dubious value, and ad- 
vice gratis is not worth what it is offered for. Little de- 


a painful thing. 
he has washed | 


prameees = be placed on any advice but that of a re- 
spectable lawyer. 

Bantsx. Is the polite and playful expression of con- 
tempt. It is the conversation of gentlemen who despise 
one another. Nobody dares to banter a judge on the 
bench, or any body that he fears. The objects of banter 
are usually those on whom it can, or gentlemen think 
that it can, be practiced with impunity. Banter tires a 
philosopher as reasonable conversation bores a fool. To 
rid yourself of the plague of banter you must retort it,. 
but in the retaliation of banter care should be taken to 
return insult forinsult in an elegant ents manner, 

CuaFFr. Chaff, between blackguards, what banter is 
between gentlemen, It is the reciprocal! raillery of cads 
and rascals. “ Where were you last night?" and “ Who 


_stole ducks?" may be taken as popular instances of chaff. 


Ostlers, and the generality of the rogues that are con- 
cerned about horses, are especially prone to bandy chaff. 
The triumph of chaff lies in the excitement of wrath, but 
the sting of chaff and banter, for the most part, consists 
rather in insolence than in satire. 


and Savary were aids-de-camp to Dessaix, adopt- 
ed by Bonaparte on the field of Marengo. The latter 
soon made progress by his suppleness; the former was a 
blunt Alsatian, and became neither duke nor marshal. 
He once ushered a dark-looking Corsican to the presence 
of Bonaparte, and took care to hold the door open while 
the interview lasted. When questioned by Bonaparte 
why he did this— ‘‘ Because,” replied Rapp, *‘I don't 
put much trust in your Corsicans."’ 


A good proverb wears a crown, and defies revolution 
ordethronement. It walks up and down the earth an in- 
visible knight-errant, helping the needy. A man might 
frame and let loose a star to roll in its orbit, and yet not 
have done so memorable a thing before God as he who lets 
ge a golden-orbed speech to roll through the generations | 
of time. 


A preacher, not one hundred miles from this, while 
contending, as he thought, for the ‘‘ancient order of 
things,’’ by ridiculing the doctrine of a call to the minis- 
try, as proof that there is no such call, observed that he 
never believed he was called to preach. ‘' And no per- 
eon else ever believed it,"’ said an acquaintance standing 
b 


y. 


When Sir Richard Steele was made a member of the 
Commons, it was expected from his ingenious writings 
that he would have been an admirable orator; but it not 
proving so, De Foe said, ‘* He had better have continued 


the Spectator than the Tatler." 


An Irish post-boy having driven a gentleman a long 
during torrents of rain, the gentleman civilly said 
to him, ** Paddy, are you not very wet?" ‘‘Arrah! I 
don't care about being very wet, but plaze your honor, 
I'm very dry." 
A lady consulted St. Francis of Sales on the lawfulness 
of using rouge. ‘*‘ Why," said he, **some piows men ob- 
ject to it; others see no harm in it; I will hold a middle 
course, and allow you to use it on one cheek.” 


“Tam not afraid of a barrel of cider," said a toper to 
a temperance man, ‘‘I presume. not," was the reply; 
‘*from your appearance, I guess a barrel of cider would 
run at your approach.” 


It was Chapman, the Philadelphia surgeon, who rang 


the bell and said that good thing at the.expense of Nor- . 


ton, the player on the trumpet, who, with his back to the | 

chimney, was spreading himself, covering the hearth to 

the yee of company—“ Waiter, take that ‘ blower’ 
m t 


Sir Peter Laurie, when Lord Mayor of London, gave a 
dinner at the Mansion House to the Judges, and, in pro- 
posing their health, observed—after expatiating on the 
excellence of the British Constitution—‘'I might instance 
my humble self; but why should I do so, when there be- © 
fore me sits my Lord Tenterden, who has risen, not like 
me, from the respectable class of tradesmen, but I may 
say, from the very dregs of the people.’’ 


Not long since, a certain noble peer in Yorkshire, who 
is fond of boasting of his Norman descent, thus addressed 
one of his tenants, who, he thought, was not speaking to 
him with proper respect: *‘Do you know that my an- 
cestors came over with William the Conqueror?" ‘And, 
mayhap,” retorted the sturdy Saxon, nothing daunted, 
‘**they found mine here when they came."* The noble 
lord felt that he had the worst of it. 


A man who can have his corns mashed without grum- 
bling, is undoubtedly possessed of a tolerably good dispo- 
sition. One man being once at a political meeting, said, 
in a pleasant manner, to a big burly fellow who was stand- 
ing upon his toe, ‘‘ My dear Sir, are you not a miller?" 
**No Sir: why do you ask?" “ Why, Sir, the fact is, I 


} thought you were a miller, and a very honest one, too, 


because you have been grinding my corns this half hour 
without taking toll." 


On one occasion during the Revolution, ‘‘Old Put" had 
received a lot of new recruits, and as he had some fight- 
ing which he wished to do Lefore long, and wanted none 
but willing men, he drew up his levies in rank before 
him. ‘Now, boys,” said he, ‘I don't wish to retain any 
of you who wish to leave; therefore, if any one of you is 
dissatisfied, and wishes to return home, he may signify 
the same by stepping six paces in front of the line. But," 
added the old war dog, “I'il shoot the first man that: 
steps out."’ 


Among the miscellaneous articles left in the carriages 
of the Aberdeen Railway, and sold in Castle Street under 
the sheriffs warrant the other day, was a pair of crutches. , 
The remarks of the by-standers were more varied than 
conclusive. ‘* Weel;’’ said one, ‘is na’ it surprisin’ that 
ony lamiter wad na hae missed his staves¥’ ‘*I'll tell 
ye ** it’s a thimbler."’ No,” said 
a third, ‘it’s n some chiel that has i : 
and hashed to rin." na paid his fare, 


A Southern paper, among its watch-house items, tells 
of a ‘nice looking young gentleman” who was taken up 
one evening for intoxication, and the next morning was 
fined about seven dollars. He paid the fine cheerfully, 
considering it very lenient and gentle; ‘+ for,” he added, 

I certainly disgraced myself and outraged the commu- 
can tell me where to get a 

ass Of sweetened wine, with loaf- 
egg in it?" sugar, nutmeg, aud a 


* Dad, if I were to see a duck on the wing, and was to 
shoot it, would you lick me?’ ‘Oh, no, my son; it 
would show you are a good marksman, and I would be 

roud of you." ‘Well, then, dad, I peppered our old 
uscovy-duck as he was flyin’ over the fence to-day, and 
i& would have done you good to see him drop.” 


An Irishman, who saw the chimne -piece on fire that 
endangered the whole house, ran i os his master with 
the alarming intelligence. -Down rushed the master, 
and saw a large kettle of boiling water on the fire. 
why fire out’” sure I 
can urr.** * y, you fool, pour the wate it.” 
Sure, it's hot eaten 


Experience is a flannel waistcoat that we do not think 
of putting on until after we have caught cold. . 


_ The first oddity that comes in my way is a remark by 
some one, that ‘‘ Kisses are like creation, because they 
are made of nothing and are very good”—a very sensible 
remark, by-the-way—and the next is the definition of a 
buss." Thus—Buss, to kiss; rebus, to kiss again; plu- 
ribus, to kiss without regard to sex; sillybus, to kiss the 
hand instead of the lip; blunderbuss, to kiss the wrong 
person; omnibus, to kiss all the persons in the room; 
Erebus, to kiss in the grave-yard or in the dark. Evi- 
dently the country-girl who came to *‘ town" last fall had 
these definitions in her head. A young gentleman was 
to escort her a mile or two down-town-ward, and not 
wishing to walk, he remarked, ‘Hold on, Mary—let's 
take a ‘bus.’” But Mary, blushing to the eyebrows, 
drew back, and with wounded modesty replied, ‘Ob, 
George! not right here in the street |” 
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college: **My dear son:—TI wri 


‘be all right!” ‘ Agreed,” said Jem. 
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ng of the hymn before sermon, compos- 
a cothfortable nap; and, taking the 
Bible he beat it against the pulpit, making a great noise. 
Attention being excited, he said, ‘I am often afraid that 
I preach you to sleep; but it can't be my fault to-day, 


for you are asleep before I have begun." 


The New York Associated Press have decided to em- 
ploy a news yacht.to mect all the European steamers at 


- Cape Race. The object of this plan, we presyme, is to 
get the news while. it is racy. 


The following ‘letter was sent by a man to his son at 
te to send you two.peir 
of my old breeches;that you may have a new coat made 
out of them. Also some new socks which your mother 
has just. knit, by cutting down some of mine. - Your: 
mother sends you ten dollars without my knowledge 


_ and for fear you would not use it wisely IL havekept back 


half, and only send you five. Your. mother and I are 
well, except that your sister has got the measles, which 
we think would spread among the other girls, if Tom 
had not had them before, and he is the only one left. 
I hope you will do honor to my teachings; if net, you ; 
are an ass, and your mother and myself your affeetionate 

parents." 


When Godwin was employed in writing the life of | 
Chatham, he applied to many of his acquaintances. for 
suitable anecdotes and suggestions. Mr. 
plied him with a striking passage from a speech which he 
had heard Chatham deliver on general warrants. seit 


man's house is called his castle. Why? Because it, 

surrounded by a moat, or defended by awall? No. It 
may be a straw-built hut; the wind may enter it; the 
rain may enter it; but the Kingcan not."' The point, as 
Fawcett thought, was plain enough; but when he came 
to read the printed volume he found: it thus arranged: 
‘*Every man's house is called his castle. Why? Be- 
cause it is surrounded by a moat, or defended by a wall? 


No! It may be a straw-built hut; the rain may enter | 


it—all the winds of heaven may whistle.round it—but 
the King can not." This indicated what,Fawcett called 
a defect of natural imagination. 


Shortly after the battle of Waterloo, it was posed. 
make some change in the uniform of the .Life Guards; 


and George IV. ordered one of the soldiers to be sent for,” 


who was said to have slain six or seven Freneh officers in 
single combat. He was asked a variety of questions, to 
each of which he assented; until the King, perpeiving 
that the soldier's opinion was biased by the presence o 

royalty and his own officers, said to him: ‘‘ Well, if you 


- were going to have such another day's work as at Water- 


loo, how would you like to be dressed?" ‘‘ Please your 
Majesty,"* he replied, ‘‘in that case I'd rather be in my 
shirt sleeves." 


A poor player having lent one of his comrades a small 
matter, spoke to him one night behind the scenes in the 


- Convent Garden Theatre. ‘‘Tom, those two guineas I 
' Jent yeu ought to be paid me; you know I am in great 


distress." ‘* Do not talk to me about it,’ said the other; 
** within thf@ week I will take care fo pay in some shape 
or other." ‘You will oblige me," replied the creditor; 
“and pray let it be as much in the shape of two guineas 


as possible. 


The other day a Jerseyman was observed standing in 
Wall Street, gazing very earnestly at one of those hairless 
Chinese canines which are so much admired by dog con- 
noisseurs. Near Jersey was a rampant crowd of brokers. 
Jersey looked at them and then at the ‘‘dorg.” ; 

**I say, Mister,” said he, speaking to a gorgeously- 
robed Bull, whose hands were filled with ‘‘ stock lists," 
“*T say, does that dorg belong to you?” 

Bull nodded distantly. 

** Yaas—well I thort so." 

** What made you think that ‘ dorg’ belonged to me ?" 

** We'll, I wasn't so adzactly sure he belonged to you, 
but I was certin the dorg has had dealins with you or 
some of your friends.” 

Why so?" said Bull, getting excited. 

***Cause he’s so close shaved—there ain't a har on ‘im." 

Broker walked away, whistling the Rogues’ March. 

Jem had offered Tom a picayune for his bag of white 
alleys and striped taws, and Tom, after chaffering, had 
consented to trade. But the operation’must be a cash 
one; money down, and no credit. This was eventually 
conceded as the basis of the bargain, and Jem held out 
his hand for the marbles. ‘* Money first,” said Tom. 
** Marbles first," said Jem. ‘‘D'ye think I mean to 
cheat ye? say!" exclaimed Tom, indignantly. ‘‘ Don't 
know,” replied Jem; ‘‘ticklish times these; don’t know 
who to trust, nor for how long, nowadays!’’ ‘‘ Well, 
then,” said Tom, *‘there’s Sam, there. You give him 
your money, and Ill give him my bag of marbles; and 
when he’s got ’em both, I’ll tell him to give you the mar- 
bles, and he’ll tell you to give me the pic., and so that’ll 
And “ agreed,” 
said Sam; and the deposits were made. ‘* Now hand 
over,” said both of the traders, in a breath. But judge 
of their horror, when Sam, pocketing both money and 
marbles, took to his heels, his head over his shoulder, 
and his thumb on his nose, as he ran—exclaiming to the 
astonished depositors, “‘Specie payment suspended!” 
Perhaps there wasn’t ‘‘a run” on that bank! 


* A gentleman offered a horse, six months ago, to a friend 
for $309. ‘* I'll buy him;*’ said the friend, ‘‘ with these 
conditions, I shall pay you two hundred cash, and owe 
you the rest." The offer was accepted, but, tight times 
coming on, the seller called upon the purchaser for the 
odd hundred. ‘I sha‘n't pay you," said he, *‘ for it would 
be a violation of contract. I agreed to pey two hundred 
cash and owe you one hundred, and if I paid that the 
bargain would be broken.” 


Pat and Murphy, who were cutting cord-wood on the 
banks of the Mississippi, observed a barrel floating down 
the Father of Waters, and hauled itin. ‘fhe first sinell of 
the hoops proved the contents whisky. “lappy Pat! glo- 
rious Murphy! Over the great joy they shook hands, em- 
braced, vowed candles to Mary, and gave every other ev- 
idence of gratitude that could be asked for; then they 
sucked the liquor through cane stalks till they knew no 
more. Next morning the.question arising how to divide 
the barrel, a. very handy conclusion was arrived at by 
using the cross-cut saw and sawing it in two; of course 
the contents went to water the cane roots instanter, and 
the two Irishmen were bereaved. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
FRANKLIN Square, Monday, Dec. 28, 1857. 


Tne foreign trade of the port last ~eek compares as 
follows with that of the corresponding veek last year: 


Imports. Exports. 
Week ending Dec. 26, 1857 $1,595 983....$1,222,760 
Corresponding week, 1856 1,56i, 639.... 1,378,200 
Increase $19,349 
The export of specie was large, amounting to $2,676,295, 
but nearly as much has been received from tie interior. 
Money continues to be cheap; first-class paper is in de- 
mand at 6 @ 7, and money on calla 53 @6. Exchan 
on London, 60 days, rules at 109} @ 109%; on Paris, 
5.27 @ 5.18. The news from Eurcepe by the Persia, 
showing cevere distress on the Continent, and a general 


— of embarrassment in commercial circles in Eu- | 


rope, has had the effect of depressing stocks here, and 
the market closed weak and’ heavy on Gaturday. 


WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday, December 28, 1857. 

_ THE Wholesale Produce Markets have exhibited but 
little animation_during the past week, which embraced 
only five business days, Friday having becn Christmas 
Day, and generally observed as a holiday. Flour ar- 
tived freely and was in fair request, chiefly for home 
use. Prices fluctuated slightly, and closed with an up- 
ward tendency..., Wheat was lightly dealt in at droop- 


ing rates....Corn was abundant and cheaper, yet not 
active up to Saturday, when large sales of new crop were 


effected, prices leaning in favor of buyers....Rye and_ 


Barley were dull and somewhat nominal....Oats were 
plenty and lower, with a limited inquiry for them.... 
Cotton was depressed, and it declined materially, closing 
heavily and irregularly. ... Provisions were in slack re- 
quest at unsettled prices....The movements in other 
commodities were moderate and unproductive of any re- 
markable alterations.....We append a revised list of 
the closing quotations for the leading articles: 


Ordinary to extra State Flour, per bbl. $125 @ $4 65 
Superfine to fancy Western do. _ 425 @ 465 
Extra Western Flour, per barrel...... 455 @ 72 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 440 @ 75) 
Extra Canadian, per barrel..... decade 35 @ 600 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel.. 475 7 25 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl.. 3 00 4 25 
Corn Meal, per Red coe 3 60 
White Wheat, per bushel........... - 110 1 40 
Red. Wheat, per bushel .............. 90 1 2u 
New, Crop Corn, per bushel .......... 56 61 


So 


LE 


Barley, per bushel.:......,......... 80 
Western, Oats, per bushel ..... 43 45 
Ftate Oats, per bushel............. 45 
J.tsey and Penn, Oats, per bushel.... 33 38 
Southern Oats, per bushel............ 28 32 
Cotten, middlings, per pound....... a 
‘Mesa Fork, per barrel........... wicigia 1550 @ 1575 
rime Pork, per barrel............... 13:5 @ 1359 
Country Mess Beef, per barrel........ 90) @ 10.0 
Country Prime Beef, per barrel....... 575 @ 65) 
-Prime Megs Beef, per tierce...+...... 1800 @ 2300 
Beef Hams, per ee eeeeee . 13 50 @ 15 00 
Lard, per poun eee eee ee eee 9 
State Butter; per pound.............. 3 @ 24 
‘Western Butter, per pound.......... 17 
Cheege, per pound..................- 6 @ 8 
‘Rice, per 100. pounds................ . 250 @ 862} 
Rio Coffee, per pound..............- 108 
Cuba Sugar, per pound ............ @ Tt 
Cuba Molasses, wer 7 @ ¢ 
-Hyson Teas, per pound....... 
olong Teas, per pound...... @ 59 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon ....... - —@ 21 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound........ 7@ 18 
Seed Leaf Tobacco, per pound........ 10 @ 2B 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon...... on — @ 38 
American Fleece Wool, per pound ... 27 @ 45 
“ Pulled Wool, per pound... 20 @ 23 
North River Hay, per 100 pounds.... 50 @ 75 


Freights were depressed’ and languid. For Liverpool 
—Cotton, 5-32d. per pound; Flour, 1s. 9d. @ 2s. per bar- 
rel; Grain, 5¢d. @ 63d. per bushel; Rosin, 1s. 94. @ 
2s. per barrel; Beet, 4s. @ 4s. 6d. per tierce; and Heavy 
Goods, 20s. @ 25s. per ton. For other ports proportion- 
ate quotations, The number of vessels of all classes in 
the port of New York on Saturday was 643. 

The Live Stock Market, last Wednesday, lacked vigor. 
The supply of Beeves was inferior in numbers, but supe- 
rior in quality, to that of the preceding weck. Aftera 
moderately brisk market during.a pt of the day, and 
dull sales for the remainder, the mafket elosed with some 
25) head left over. ...Good f Bfileh Cows were more 
sought after at advancing prices. ...Veal Calves were in 
moderate supply and demand at somewhat easier rates. 
....Sheep and Lambs were abundant and in request at 
unchanged figures. Some extra animals have been sent 
in for the holidays, which have sold from $10 00 @ 
$17 50 each. ...Swine were less freelyoffered and were in 
better request at rising prices....The reported receipts 
of Live Stock during cach of the last-two weeks compare 


thus: 
2,497 
Milch Cows coos 283 
Veal Calves 480 
Sheep and Lambs .......... 8,386 8,368 
Swine... ee 2,565 
Of the Forty-fourth Street Market supply of Beeves 
last Wednesday there were received from 
enti 482 | Connecticut ......... 
Kentucky........ 285 | Michigan ..........-49 


The range of prices, according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 


Poor to premium Beeves, per pound . 


; - $09 7 @ $011} 
Common to ex. Milch Cows, per head. 2000 @ 65 00 
Veal Calves, per pound ...... 446@ #T 
Sheep and Lambs, per head....... --- 8300 @ 1100 

per pound...... 6 10 
Live Swine, per pound...... ee 4% 54 


The Country Produce Markets have been more active 


- during the week, owing to’ the reeurrence of Christmas 


day....Apples have been freely purchased at full prices. 
..--- Onions attracted more attention, and advanced a 
shade.... Potatoes find ready buyers at unchanged rates 
for middling and favorite varieties. ...Turnips and Cab- 
bages are abundant and heavy....Poultry, of all kinds, 
are actively inquired for, and are generally higher. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OBTAINED BY PRODUCERS aT Wasn- 
“INGTON > 


Apples, per- barrels... $2 59 @ $5 00 
Apples, dried, per pound............+ 8} 
Peaches, dried, per pound ........... 18 @ 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel ............ 200 @ — 
Chestnuts, per bushel...............5 8300 @ 350 
Peanuts, per bushel ............ ecsee| Co 
Potatoes, per @ 350 
sweet, per barrel. 8350 450 
Onions, per barrel........ - 162 @ 800 
Turnips, per barrel............ ececee 50 @ 75 
Squashes, per barrel ..... 200 250 
Pumpkins, per 100 1800 @ 2500 
Beets, per barrel 135 @ 150 
Cabbages, per 100....... 
Red, per dozen 62 @ 
Parsnips, per barrel ...........2+.-: - 125 @ 150 
Carrots, per == @ 150, 
Leeks, per 100... - 850 @ 400 
Celery, per dozen ....0s5.yeeeeeeaces 50 @ 100 
Garlic, per 100......sceschsssceeecee 500 @ 550 
Eggs, Limed, per 174@ 18} 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen .....ccesesees 2 @ 24 
Chickens, per pound. 8 12 
Fowls, per pound...... 7 @ 13 
Guinea Fowl, per pair............55. 55 @ 62 
Turkeys, per pound... 8 @ 14 
Turkeys, Wild, each ..............-. £00 @ 600 
Geese, Per pounds... 6 @ 11 
Pigeons, per dozen ........sseeeeeese 155 @ 160 
Prairie Hens, per pair............... 100 @ —. 
Partridge, per &@ 75 
Rabbits, each, ..cccccccccccccssecscee 10 @ 15 
Hares, each -10 @ 15 
enison, per po 
Bear Meat, per pound 12 @ 16 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


USEFUL PRESENT.—Get one of Pratt's 

.. patent Sewing Machines, the best in every respect 

for family use. Price $12 to $30. 577 Broadway, N. Y.; 
113 Washington Street, Boston. Agents wanted. 


UAKERS AND JEWS, the thriftiest and 

healthiest of all people, and 23 other articles. Ad- 

dress ** Hall's Journal of ar York” for Janu- 
cen 


ary, Specimen Num 


until 
FEBRUARY 22D, 1558, 
From persons wishing to purchase 
SPLENDID BOOKS 
Issued by the Harpers, Appletons, Leavitt & Allen, 
Derby & Jackson, Miller, Orton & Co., 
Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 
&ce., &c., at 
RANNEY‘S 
293 BrRoapwWway, 
Where all Works are sold at Publishers’ prices, and 
GIFTS OF JEWELRY, &c., 
Varying in value from 50 cents to $20), 
PRESENTED WITH EACH .VOLUME. 
A. RANNEY, Aer. 


PRoPosaLs WILL BE RECEIVED 


“Tue Texr UNALTERED." 
in over a Hundred Styles, 
Suitable for Holiday Gifts. ; 
Llegantly illustrated, and ranging in price from One 
to Fitty Dollars, Be sure to obtain 
HARDING'S EDITIONS. 
They can be had of all the leading Booksellers and Deal- 
ers in America. 
When they can not be obtained direct, a person for- 
warding any sum of money will receive, by return of 
Express, a fine Edition, full as cheap as-can be had of 


Dealers. 
Address JESPER HARDING & SON, 
121 South Third Street, 


Philadelphia. 
W'A BEE OW 
No. 46 MAIDEN LANE. © 
Cc. «GUNTHER SONS 
INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO THEIR STOCE - 


LADIES’ and OTHER MANUFACTURED 
FURS, 
which they offer, in the face of existing circumstances, to 
the trade, 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


the Chamber — the Pew. 
y address, on receipt of postage 


75 cents 
1 25 


Sent by miail to 
stamps to full value. 
With a Tuck, gilt@@ges.° . 
Bound in Turkey antique ‘ 
This edition contains the Psalms in metre, and finely 
illustrated with steel engravings. 
Address JESPER HARDING & SON, 
121 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia. 


FUNI!! 
ARPER’S COMICALATIES. 


SELECTED FROM DRAWINGS LY 
LEECH, DOYLE, AND OTHERS. 
CONTAINING 
THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FIRST SERIES. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Periodical Dealers. 


beautifully Stamped. 


Card-Case. 


UY YOUR NOTE PAPER, at 
588 Broadway, and you will be sure to have it 


e Carp EnGRavine, and Dealer in Fine =TATION- 
ERY, neither Engraves Cards nor Stamps COLORED INI- 
TI‘Ls forthe Traps. Parties requiring Wedding-Cards 
a la mode, and beautifully Stamped Paper, are requested 
to leave their orders at 5S8 Bsoadway. 


CLOTH 
FOR 
VOLUME I. OF HARPER'S WEEKLY 
ARE NOW READY. 
Price Firrty Cents 


The Trade and Bookbinders will be supplied at 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. Discount. 


CLOAKS!! 
CLOAKS!!! 
BRODIE'S 
CELEBRATED CLOAKS 
ARE NOW 


STILL FURTHER REDUCED IN PRICE, 
IN ORDER TO 
CLEAR OUT 
nis 
ENTIRE STOCK, 
IF POSSIBLE, 
DURING THE HO’LIDAYS. 
_ WONDERFUL BARGAINS! 
No. 800 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


66 ROVER & BAKER'S” 
CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. 
20 different styles with the latest improvements. 
‘1 hese are unquestionably the best machines for fami- 
ly use in the market. 
No family who prizes home comforts will do without 
a GROVER & BAKER MACHINE, made expressly for 
Samily use. 
4‘ 5 Broadway, New York ; 18 Summer Street, Boston; 
and 730 Chestngt Street, Philadelphia. 


RS. SIGOURNEY’S NEW BQOK. 


LUCY HOWARD'S JOURNAL. By Mrs, L. H. 
S1cournzy, Author of “ Letters.to Mothers," Letters 
to Young: Ladies,” “ Myrtis,” “ Pocahontas,” &c. 12mo, 
Muslin,.$1,00. 


Mrs. Bigourney’s pare, 60 refined, and 
appeal so. to the best feelings of the heart, that 
they will ever,ligid a prominent place in our literature 


while these qualities are But few modern 
writers have done more good the pen, add we trust 
she may long be preserved for future usefulness.—Jorth 
American. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 

Harrez & Rroruenrs will send the above Work 
by Mail, yosteae paid (for any distance in the United 
States under 8000 miles), on receipt of One Dollar, 


2 » 


N. GIMBREDE, Leader of fashion in 


ARDS FOR NEW YEARS DAY.» 
Leave your Curd-Plate at GimpReDEs for two 
Packs of Visiting Cards, and you will receive a Pocket 


| 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYs, 
LEAUTIFULLY ‘ILLUSTRATED, 
AT THE CHURCH BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
762 Broadway, New York. 
CHARLIE HOPE, A Curtstmas Srory. 
By Cousin Axtce. 
SUNDAY AT OATLANDS. 
By Cousin ALICE. 
LIVES OF THE BISHOP. 
(Waite, Grisworp, Cnasr. SkaAntay, Hopart, 
Moone, Veuon, and GapspEy.} 
By Rev. J. N. Norton, 
THE LITTLE. HOUSEKEEPER. 
By the Author of * Timid Lucy,” 
THE SCHOOLMATES. 
By, a Sunday School Teacher. 
EDWARD HOWARD. 
By M. E. J. 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS' GIFT. . 
<Adapted to the Times.) 
i ROCKSTRO'S STORIES ON THE LAST SIX 
COMMANDMENTS, FOR BOYS. 
Six Volumes 1Smo. 
A great variety of BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, JU- 
VENILE BOOKS, PICTURE CARDS, and alli the 
NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
F. D. HARRIMAN, 
Agent General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School 
Union and Church Book Society, 
762 Broadway, New York. 
ILL CLOSE JANUARY 9. 
EXHIBITION OF FRENCH PAINTINGS, 
ART UNION ROOMS, No. 497 BROADWAY. 
Open f-om 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., and T to 10 in the eve..ing- 
A KEMARKABLE BUOK, 


ARPER & BROTHERS, Fraxxtre 
. Square, New York, Publish this Day: 
THE HASHEESH EATER. Being Passages from 
the Life ofa PyrHacorEaNn. 12mo, Muslin, One Dollar. 
CONTENTS. 
The Night Entrance—Under the Shadow of Esculapius 
—The Kingdom of the Dream—Cashmere and Cathay 
by Twilight—The Hour and the Power of Darkness— 
The Mysteries of the Life-Sign Gemini—The Night of 
Apotbheosis—Vos non Vobis: wherein the Pythagorean is 
a Bystander — The Shadow of Bacchus, the Shadow of 
Thanatus, and the Shadow of Shame—Nimium: the Am- 
reeta Cup of Unveiling—The Book of Symbols—To-day, 
Zeus; to-morrow, Prometheus—Ejidola Theatri and the 
Prince of Whales — Hail! Pythagoras — “Then Seeva 
opened on the Accursed One his Eye of Anger” — An 
Oath in the Forum of Madness—Down with the Tide— 
My Stony Guardian—Resurgam ! — Leaving his School- 
master, the Pythagorean sets up for Himself.—Concern- 
ing the Doctor; not Southey’s, but mine—Grand Diver- 


tissement—The Hell of Waters and the Hell of Treach- , 


ery—The Visionary; to whieh Chapter there is no Ad- 
miittance upon Businese—Cave Succedanea, 
NOTES ON THE Way UPWARD. 
Labyrinths and Guiding Threads—Igeal Men and their 
Stimulants. 
& Broruens will send the above Work, 
by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United 
S:ates under 8000 miles), on receipt of One Dollar. 


ANDS’ SBARSAPARILLA.— 
This celebrated extract will speedily purify the 
blood, equalize the circulation, improve the appetite, 
impart tone and vigor to the system, and gradually, but 
surcly, extirpate disease. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
100 Fulton Street, New York. 


INCREASED ATTRACTIONS! 


BULWER, THACKERAY, CHARLES READE, 
MRS. GASKELL, anp WILKIE COLLINS. 


MAGAZINE. 


MR. THACKERAY'S NEW NOVEL, *“* THE VIR- 
_GINIANS,” with many humorous Illustrations by the 
Author, was commenced in the DECEMBER Number of 
Harper's Macazing. It is printed early sheets 
—received from the Author in advance of publication in 
England — for which the Publishers. pay Mr. Thackeray 
the sum of Two Thousand Dollars. 

MR. CHARLES READE’'S. NEW STORY, entitled 
“JACK OF ALL TRADES—A Marter or Facr Ro- 
MANCE,” written exclusively for MaGazZiIng, 
was also commenced in the December Number. 

MRS. GASKELL, Author of “Marr Bazron,"’ has 
become a contributor to Harper's MaGazrxg, and a 
thrilling story from her vigorous pen will be found in 
the January Number. 

MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S POWERFUL TALE, en- 
titled “THE MARRIAGE TRAGEDY," will appear 


complete in the ag Number. 
The above three stories are written exclusively for 
HARPER 8 MAGAZINE. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSIRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Cents A Number; $2 50 «a Year. 


BULWER'S BRILLIANT ROMANCE, entitled 
‘““WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?" pronounced to 
be the masterpiece of this polished, witty, and learned 
novelist, by special arrangement with the Author, ap- 

ars in Harpger's WEEKLY simultaneously with its 
publication in England. . 


TERMS OF HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
One Copy for One Year. . ... . . $300 
Two Copies-for One Year. ... . . 500 
Three.or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 


And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tew Sus- 
SCRIBERS: * 
TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEELY. 


One C py for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy for One'Year. . . .... 250 
One for Two Years ... . . . . 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . . .. . 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TwELvs 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. 

Volume IL. of **HARPER’S WEEKLY," handsomely 
bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 00, is now ready. — 
“Muslin Covers are furnished to those who wish their 
Numbers bound, at Fifty Cents each. TWENTY-FIVE PEE 
Cunt. Discount allowed to Bookbinders and the ‘Trade. 

“HARPER'S MAGAZINE” and “HARPER'S 
WEEKLY," when taken together, are supplied at Four 


ear. 

Teuton ome the commencement of both the Maca- 
be supplied. Specimen cop- 
Clergymen and Teachers 


The Postage upon “Harper's and 
‘‘1{aprer'’s WEEKLY" must be paid at the Office where 
} paid quarterly in advance, 
the Postage is Fhirty-sia2 Cenis a year on the MaGaZInB, 
and Twenty-siz Cents a year on the WEEKLY. 

Persons residing in the British Provinces will remit, 
in addition to their Subscription, Phirty-sta Cente on the 
MaGaziIne, and Tirenty-siz Cents on the WExx Lr, for 
the American postage. 

MAKIEK & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York. 


ZINE and WEEKLY can still 


~ 


- 
JanvaRy 2, 1858. ] 
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j | 
PEARL EDITION OF THE 
BIBLE. 
For Chfistmas and New Years. 
For the Pocke&s 
| 
i 
> i at the lowest Club rates. 
4 


